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GAIN and again I have answered writing questions and straightened out 

authors in trouble by saying: “I advise you not to try and become an 
author in one week, but to take a little time out and learn something about the 
art you are trying to practice.” At a rough estimate some six thousand writers 
have heeded this advice. I have hundreds of letters of thanks from them. A 
pretty good list of authors with national reputations, some of them at the top, 
began with my course on Foundations of Fiction. Their names and testimonials 
are given in a pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which I'll be glad to send free on 
request. 


I have taught this course for over twenty years. I taught it first at Columbia 
University, when I was Fiction Editor of Collier’s and selling my own fiction to 
the Satevepost; I taught the same course later at New York University to prob- 
ably the largest college group ever assembled in this country for systematic 
instruction in fiction. I wrote a textbook for the course, “Narrative Technique” 
(Harcourt, Brace), which has sold some 25,000 copies and brought me a ton of 
fan mail. I believe I can now say truthfully that most American writers, and 
editors, too, for that matter, are familiar with my course, “F. F.,” or my book, 
“N. T.” They are standard toduy for the ambitious American creative writer. 
You can learn much from the book ($3.00 by mail) but in the course you'll learn 
faster and receive expert help in applying principles in practice. 


F. F. cures rejections by getting at basic misunderstandings and fumblings. 
It is devoted to a study of editorial policies and requirements, to the technique 
of the short story (and the novel, radio and stage play) and to an examination 
of and practice with the problems of self-discovery. It does not teach every- 
thing: it merely makes a sound beginning with the things that can be taught: it 
teaches the writer how to teach himself. 


This course of study can be pursued by mail. You have six months in 
which to finish it and the cost is only $50. This low fee is made possible by 
my use of two assistants in handling details who have mastered my methods. 
Installment payments can be arranged. Don’t be one of the many writers who 
wish they had taken this course “ten years ago.” 


If you seek advice or help on a manuscript, the fee for a collaborative 
criticism, with blue penciling, if needed, is $10. This fee is for single manu- 
scripts, fiction or articles, not exceeding 5,000 

oa words. For additional words one dollar a thou- 

sand. Manuscripts found salable will be submit- 
(3) ted through our New York representative without (4) 
further charge. Send for our pamphlet, “Literary 
} You travel Services,” containing useful information. All in- Suddenly ; 
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quiries answered promptly and personally. 


adventurously 
close to 
your guide 
and 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER ¢ OKLAHOMA 

















VERA BRITTAIN 
knows the ropes! 


In addition to her big best-seller, 
Testament of Youth, Vera Brittain is 
the author of some seventeen pub- 
lished books—fiction and non-fiction 
—and many magazine articles. Out 


| We feel we are justified in claiming that we of her 25 years of experience as a 
one of Canada’s best markets for general writer, she has written a fascinating 


meee end popular fiction. Our current rates account of her professional life, called 


“are from $200 to $355 for short fiction, and from : 
P$150 to $300 for articles. Our average fiction ON BEING AN AUTHOR. It is 


Mheque is about $275 and our average article packed with valuable hints and sound 
eee © wie Gener dian PENS. advice, for the beginner and for the 
Our best article length is about 3000 words, blished wri 
Sand we will use fiction in any length from 1500 established writer. 
ito 6000. We will also consider longer fiction ON BEING AN AUTHOR is not 
Pieces that might go as two-parters or as serials ; oe aie "oa ae _ 
ieugh we haven't been able to buy anything a “how-to-do-it in ten easy lessons.” It 
Mguitable in these lengths for some time. offers no flowery path to fame and 
ene . oe ——— we try " —_ fortune. It is a first-hand account of 
tain a fairly high Canadian content in the book, 
"but we will buy articles on anything of universal the problems, the ups and downs, 
Minterest. Articles on science, medicine, movies, that every writer must face—and of 
Fentertainment, sociological subjects, etc., do not the very real rewards that come to 
Tequire special Canadian interest hooks, although : 
i these interest hooks exist, we like to have 
hem covered. : SPECIAL NOTES AND APPENDICES 
As a general rule, the fiction we buy is similar To make the tock mes weed Oe 


to the fiction carried by most slick paper general- ‘ : 
tirculation magazines. We don’t have any rule American writers, Dr. George Savage 


3 gainst “off-track” fiction, other than a con- of the University of Washington has 
ee, et © cocmied “el-srack stacy vous provided full factual and interpretive 


be at least as well done—and perhaps even a : : 
I better—than the so-called “‘slick” pieces if notes. Valuable appendices include 


tis to come off successfully. a comprehensive bibliography of books 
Ratpxu Aten, Managing Editor, on writing, a list of awards and prizes, 
MacLean’s Magazine, é ; 
481 University Ave., and instructions on how to prepare 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. and submit a manuscript. 


_ ON BEING AN AUTHOR 


Something has been puzzling me. Just what is At your bookstore, or 
‘& writer? 
If a writer is one who incessantly picks and CHE WHEE CONE to get your cnny 


mts the typewriter—then that’s me. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Dept. B 
If a writer is one who always ends up buying 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y 


i] i i Please send me ON BEING AN AUTHOR. I will pay 
a burger for the hungry family, — that postmen $3.50 plus a few cents postage. If for any reason 


eextra thirty cents for a guaranteed not to streak am dissatisfied with the book, I may return # within 
¥ er—then that’s- me. 7 days for full refund. 
If a writer is one who composes the tenderest 
love scenes while the small fry listen to the 
Watest bloody adventure on the screaming radio— 
r—then that’s me. 
i If a writer is one who stacks the unmention- (0 Check here if enclosing cash, check, or money order, 
bles upon the floor while using the drawer and we will pay postage. Same 7-day return guarantee, of 
Space to conceal the latest episode of “My Only § “Ouzst- 


qT Writer’s Digest 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Mostly. 
00 the year. Vol. 28, No. 9. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 








Top Canadian Market 


him who persists. 




















ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, yet practical 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 

Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 
stories. 

Write for particulars 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WRITERS TYPISTS 
AT LAST 


BLUE STREAK Typing Guide and Backing Sheet 

keeps you from Running Off The Bottom Of The 

Sheet. Simple, Efficient, and Economical. JUST OFF 

THE PRESS. 5 for $1.00. (Approx. year’s supply) 
ED C. SMITH 


Box 1088 Carlsbad, N. M. 








WRITERS 


Have you covered every market for your work? 
Our staff of specialists can help you. Write 
Dept. D. 


FOWLER, BOND AND HALL 
540 East 89 Street New York, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place indianapolis 2, Ind. 

















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 
Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Love”—then that’s me. 

Or is the writer the one who weakly stands 
beside the mail box, hand outstretched, hopeful 
hearted, waiting for the weary-footed mailman? 

To me a writer is all of these things. Plus the 
poor guy who doesn’t have the loose change 
hanging around for the several hundred dollar 
writing course or the equally inexpensive criti- 
cal fee. He’s also the guy with the manu- 
script that’s good but needs a little change here 
or there to make it sell. He’s the one who 
sleeps with the pencil clutched in his fingers— 
a pad of note-marked paper dangling about his 
pajama clad waist. 

He’s the dreamer: the man who lives happily 
within himself. He’s the giver of hope 
and cheer to the man who someday might 
chance across his written thoughts. But of all 
the things a writer is, he is hope and faith 
personified. He has to be, or he couldn’t go on. 

Even with all the occupational hazards en- 
tailed, that’s for me. There is no better road 
to complete personal satisfaction. And—you 
meet a lot of swell people on the way. A lot 
who’d give you the shirt off their back; though 
never the plot in their heart. And that’s me, too. 

It’s a wonderful thing to be. 

MariAN R. WILLIAMSON, 
R. R. 1, Hathaway Road, 
Fort Wayne 8, Indiana. 
e What does being a writer mean to you?—Ed. 


Paradise Winner 
Sir: 

For several years I’ve read, with indulgent 
amusement, the letters from the winners of the 
WD short-short contest. Now, to my surprise, 
I’m one of the winners, and someone else can 
chuckle at me. 

My prize, a month’s room and board at one of 
the Year Book’s $3-a-day paradises, is no minor 
matter, but what is more valuable to me is the 
encouragement. I make my living as a business 
writer, and I’ve often thought that I’d_ never 
write another short story. But, backed by the 
contest editor’s judgment, I’m off again. 

Bos Downer, 

450 Ocean Avenue, 

Laguna Beach, Calif. 
e Mr. Downer plans to take his month's vacation 
later in the season probably at one of the Nevada 
or Arizona "paradises."—Ed. 


Everybody Wants to Get in the Act 
Sir: 

I am writing in reference to your. ad con- 
cerning room and board for free-lance writers at 
$3.00 per day. 

I have a farm with a very large mansion home 
here in Maryland. It is situated on a hill along 
route 240 going into Washington, D. C., three 
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and one-half miles from the town of Frederick. 

Both my husband and I are elderly people so 
there’s nothing fancy. The downstairs has elec- 
tricity and a large library equipped with some 
reference books, novels, etc. All writers will eat 
in the main dining room, and be served plenty 
of good food consisting of home grown fruits and 
vegetables, eggs, milk, and all other farm 
produce. 

At the present time we have room for three 
writers, either men or women, who are willing 
to share a room. The room is immense and on 
the third floor. It has two large closets, and is 
equipped with three double beds. Since we have 
electricity only on the downstairs and through 
the halls, all bedrooms are lighted by oil lamps. 
There are two bathrooms on the second floor. 

There are no children here, only a few elderly 
ladies who come every summer to enjoy the 
serene country life at Boscobel. 

The house has a very large front porch and an 
upstairs sundeck. It is flanked on three sides by 
large lawns and huge shade trees. There is a 
river close by and a little tavern for dancing. 
Transportation to town is within walking distance. 

If anyone would be interested in coming, 
please write as soon as possible. There may be 
other rooms, both single and double, later on. 
However, this is only open through September. 
The rates are $2.00 for three to a room, $2.50 
double, and $3.00 single. (Per person). 

FANNIE M. SMITH, 
Boscobel, Route No. 2, 
Frederick, Maryland. 


Had Your Vacation Yet? 
Sir: 

I have a nine-room house, situated on the edge 
of the village—a scenic little town of 500 people. 
I have two rooms available—one with two win- 
dows, the other, a very large room with three 
windows. This room could easily accommodate 
two people if necessary, as there is a very large 
closet. 

The house is equipped with electricity, oil fur- 
nace, and good plumbing. There are two bath- 
rooms, one downstairs and one upstairs, with a 
shower in the latter. And I havé a phone. 

There is a nice lawn with swing and chairs, 
and an unusual variety of flowers—in bloom from 
May to November. The scenery from any of my 
windows is restfully lovely—tall green hills rising 
on every side. The sun porch, with chairs and 
tables, is delightful on a chilly day. 

It is very quiet here. There are no children, 
and the house is set back from the highway. 

I have chickens and an excellent garden, with 
vegetables, berries, and melons. Also a few fruit 
trees. The meals are substantial, varied and well- 
balanced. Home baking. 

We are about 180 miles from New York. We 
have good bus facilities to Binghampton and 
Albany, and the smaller cities and towns be- 
tween. The bus stops in front of our door, if 
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Army Wife Wins Writing Suc- 
cess After 2 Months Training 


“After only two months of N. I. A. 
training, I became a reporter on the 
Columbus Enquirer. In four months, 
I have had two raises. Also I have 
over 75 ‘by-lines’ to my credit, and 
the prospects of becoming City Editor 
look very promising.”"—Mrs, Marion 
M. Blondel, Columbus, Georgia. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROWP 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been given free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. ; 

Sometimes it seems half of the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “‘born writer’’ has 
filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discov- 
ered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with 
all the qualities that go to,make up a successiul author. | 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting 
style. Another has great creative imagination, but is woefully 
weak on structure and technique. A third has a natural writ- 
ing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human be- 
havior, in each case, success can come only after the missing 
links have been forged in. a 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising 
writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incom- 
plete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— 
continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 

more successful writers than any other experience. Many © 
the authors of today’s “‘best sellers’’ are newspaper-train 
men and women. e 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your Own time. Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments ist, as if you were right at work on a great metro 
politan daily ene 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘breaking in’ new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 


r viewpoint that keep you from pro- 


gressing. At the same time, they will 
give you constructive suggestions for 
building up and developing your nat- 
ural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this asso- 

ciation that student members often 

begin to sell their work before they 

finish the course. We do not mean THIS 

to insinuate that they skyrocket into 

the “big money,”’ or become promi- 

nent overnight. Most beginnings are COURSE 
business, hobbies, sports, homemak- APPROVED 
ing, local, club and church activities, 

etc.—things that can easily be turned FOR 
out in leisure hours, and often on the 
impulse of the moment. 
’ 
For those who want to VETERANS 
know — Free writing TRAINING 
° ° 
aptitude test 
If you really want to know the truth 
about your writing ambitions, send for 
mur interesting Writing Aptitude Test. 








made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 
or more, for material that takes little 
time to write — stories, articles on 











This searching test 


of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
Fill in and send the coupon 
One Park Ave., 


r Newspaper Institute of America, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Writer’s Digest. 
Miss } 

Mrs. mores i ¥idene sabe eae 
Mr. 

A-idress 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 
[ Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill of Rights. 7-M-438 








Copyright 1948, Newspaper Institute of America 











EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


el quattte meat with gummed flaps, Writers have bought 


me for years. 
25 9x12 and 25 O'x12% seeccescccccccee $1.00 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. I1......-eeeeeeeeee 1.00 
32 GxO and 32 644x9%y...... ee ceeeeeeence 00 
e for 3 Ibs. on each gl. = two groups and for 
2 Ibs. on third group. 500 3 line and address stickers 


printed blue—50c. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 











ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


IN ISH, FRENC. I German 
ENGL rane “H, Italian, Spanish, 


19 W. ppd some 200 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and ia anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 

record improves constantly, For 25 years | have 
taught Poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, oe = J 
y work as instructor in versification at New Yor 
= oe and William and Mary College, Most of 

work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
- Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by a My 

Dictionary (3.60) and P 


Rhyming 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why nealect *foneer oe 
many profits from versification? Write y: 


unfair _ aga to delay longer. Send st for trial vesiti- 
cism 0} 
CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON. N. Y 








TYPING 


A og emg oped neatly, Ng and technically 
Perfect by aad professional stands a better psd 
of being read and accepte 4 editors. png ur work 
to one who has been in the business since 

Good . ae mailed flat with th original. 
Carbon fre arge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 


RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,00 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 Se. Third St. Chambersburg, Penac. 











REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
CRITICISM—EDITING—GHOSTWRITING 


"Send for pamphiet G'. 
82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L. 1|., N. Y. 





Virginia 9-7808 
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signaled. 

We are ten minutes walk from the post office 
and the village stores. We get the mail twice 
daily. 

I can accommodate two or three boarders the 
year round, and I have no preference as to sex 
or age. There are movies once a week, four 
churches, and, two miles away, a lake for fishing 
and swimming. 

Any boarder can be certain of complete 
privacy, and I'll do all that I can to make them 
comfortable. Rates are $3.00 per day. 

Epna EMERSON, 
Schenevus, N. Y. 


Just Smile, Smile, Smile 
Sir: 

Otto Eisenschiml’s advice to author luncheon 
speakers in “How to Sell More Copies of Your 
Book” (June WD), could get a guy in almost as 
much trouble as trying to live by Dale Carnegie’s 
precepts. 

“If you don’t know the answer to a question,” 
says Dr. Eisenschiml, “don’t admit it ; smile mys- 
teriously and tell them it’s a trade secret. You 
will have a dozen people crowd around you 
afterward to find out what the secret is.” 

A dozen people with mayhem in their eyes, 
unless you figure out the answer darned fast. 

Another highlight of the article was Dr. Wein- 
stein’s publicity schedule boosting his book, 
“Barbed Wire Surgeon.” After listing a one- 
month schedule which included eight speeches, 
writing a feature article, two radio interviews, 
a tea and two autographing parties, the deadpan 
report for March 23rd was: “Dr. Weinstein was 
to have appeared on the Davison-Paxon Com- 
pany radio program, and on March 24, Davison- 
Paxon had planned to have a luncheon and an 
autographing party for him, but he became ill 
and these events had to be called off.” 

Who wouldn’t become ill ? 

I don’t write books ; I write pulp, and if I did 
write books maybe no one but relatives would 
read them. But, by gad, I'll never be clubbed 
to death by irate Kiwanians for concealing my 
ignorance under a mysterious smile. 

RicHarD DEMING, 
787 Central Ave., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Not Quite 
Sir: 

I’ve often read in the Dicesr letters from 
writers telling about their first sale. After read- 
ing such letters, I would sit and wonder how I 
would feel. Now I know. I made my first 
sale to the juvenile market, and I seem to be 
floating away on a cloud. Now I want to know: 
will it ever be like this again? 

Sot T. Duntop, 
1486 Collingwood, 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 
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Travelling Correspondents Wanted 
Sir: 


Motels and Courts, a new monthly magazine 
devoted to the field of travel, is interested in 
contacting correspondents throughout the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. Correspondents 
should be capable of submitting monthly news 
items concerning the motel, court, trailercoach 
park and resort fields. 

News items concerning operating, new and 
proposed businesses in this field are requested. 
Personalities in the field are also welcome. 
Good photographs are desired, especially those 
which will make good covers. Regular trade 
space will be paid for news: $1 to $5 will be 
paid for photographs accepted with credit line to 
photographer. 

JEAN Jacques, Editor, 
Motels and Courts, 
544 W. Colorado Blvd., 
Glendale, California 


The Pace Exhausted Us 
Sir: 

From time to time, there have appeared in WD 
letters and articles various comments concerning 
repetition of verbs, particularly in using the 
word “said.” 

It might be of interest to WD readers to note 
the varied ways an unidentified writer denoted 
action in the following condensed excerpt from a 
routine Army press release: 


“The First Armored trained at Fort Knox... 
took part in the Louisiana and Carolina maneu- 
vers, left for Northern Ireland. . . and fought 
through Africa and the length of Italy. . . (It) 
first tasted combat in Tunisia, capturing the 
city of Oran intact. . . The following Spring, 
after shifting across Algeria, it joined with the 
British 8th Army. It participated in the opera- 
tion of Kasserine Pass and . . . smashed the Ger- 
man offensive at Mateur. 


“After a brief appearance at Cassino, the 
division was switched to the Anzio beachhead. 
. (and) after four months, entered the break- 
through drive and claimed to be the first recon- 
Raissance troops inside Rome. Five days later, 


- 








ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Accredited Motion Picture Story Agent 
and Critic for Twenty Years 
Original and Published Material 

Send for Free Booklet 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt accurate typing, minor editing 
50c per thousand words 


CHRISTINE MCLENNAN 
861-3 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Wellington 8086 








REPEAT SALES 


I've made 8 for one client, 7 for several others, 5 or 6 


for others, | or more for many. All types. Let me 
see yours. 
Reading and criticism fee $1, for 1,000 words, 50c each 


1,000 additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Daaville, ill. 
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WRITING 
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DOUBLE 


me SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 


Stop wasting time = stories & a sell! qrung 
your writin income—an pene! evotin 
talent wholly to soundly Plott character mo vated, 
action packed STORIES THA 

**Sherwood Brief’ is a aed Graft of a story. 

consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted fs 
citing description, natural conversation, ‘ine 
trade names, and sparkling action inciden Son coal au 
expressly for you. rom this Brief you write 
story in your own words—the quick, ry ee 


You will be amazed at a .. o is to suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood_ Bri son cient’ Pe 3 
stories from 4 Briefs, A radio Soler uses a Grief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE a 
Book-of-the-Month Rec dati 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 











help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





if you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 
lf you want to sell—we cas 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines, From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS. appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; -carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High S#., Des Moines, lowa 
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6—WRITERS: TRY RUHORT SHORTS! (Eight P. atterns Ex; i.):: 3.00 
MILDRED I. REID 

CONTOOCOOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT—CONSCIENTIOUS—PROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 
Manuscripts— 1 Carbon Free 
Rates: 40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 

45c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Logan St. NI 9-4625 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








Let's Be Sensible ... 


THE BOILED down essence of most writing 
courses, the gist of most editorial advice 
has always been: "READ... ANALYZE... 
IMITATE!" 
WHAT DOES it mean? Simply this: Read 
magazines, analyze the stories, write the kind 
the editor buys for his book! Above all, FOL- 
LOW THE STORY PATTERN! 
The MASTER FORMULA FOR ACTION 
STORIES is that pattern. This is the first 
time it has been offered to beginners and 
semi-professionals. 
Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation and 
the amount of each used by good craftsmen. 
Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It 
shows the Nine Ingredients inherent to 
every story (never before published) and 
where and how many times each is used. 


It pin-points every element from "plants" to ‘climax 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in Oy 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 
Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 


" 
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it streaked 200 miles past the fallen city. , . 
(where) bitter fighting of the Apennines ensued 
and before Bologna the whole division battled as 
doughboys. Milan surrendered to the First which 
cracked northern Italy by pushing to the Swiss 
border. 

“(It) went into Germany (for the occupa- 
tion), remaining on duty until it departed for 
the U. S. . . . It was inactivated at Camp 
Kilmer.” 

Kari RANNELLS, 

Chilton Publications, 
1091 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Peninsula Slant 
Sir: 

Peninsula Life Magazine has changed owners. 
We acquired the publication on March 3, 1948, 
and have instituted a policy of reporting within 
three weeks on manuscripts; and of paying on 
acceptance, according to worth. 

We are in the market for good articles and 
pictures with a definite San Francisco Peninsula 
slant, particularly pieces about interesting per- 
sonalities of this area. We will continue to use 
some historical stuff, so long as it isn’t history 
already familiar to every California schoolboy. 
The Peninsula angle—from San Francisco to 
San Jose—is essential. No fiction. Cartoons 
will be considered if they fit our needs. 

JaMeEs HERBERT Quint, Publisher, 
Peninsula Life Magazine, 

108 E. 25th Avenue, 

San Mateo, California 


New Fawcett Editor 
Sir: 

Harold Baron has been appointed feature 
editor of Today's Woman magazine. Mr. Baron 
was formerly associated with This Week and the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Publishing Company. He 
has done a great. deal of free-lance writing and 
editing for Pageant and Argosy magainzes. 

Ratpu Daicu, Editorial Director, 
Fawcett Publications, 

67 West 44th St., 

New York 18, N. Y. 


Detroit Writers 
Sir: 

Our steadily growing writers’ club still. has 
room for a few more members who live in De- 
troit and vicinity and are sincerely interested in 
any phase of writing. 

We meet every other Friday in the third 
floor lounge room, G. A. R. Building, Cass at 
Grand River Ave., Detroit. Our next meeting 
will be held August 13 at 7 p. m 

Cxuara Dickinson, Secretary, 
Authors Associated. 
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Conscientious Correspondents Apply 
Sir: 


We are in need of conscientious, dependable 
free-lance correspondents who will furnish us 
with the pulse of lathing and plastering craft 
news, jobs, personalities and new developments 
in the following points: Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Detroit, Michigan; Cleveland, Ohio; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 
Washington, D. C.—Baltimore area; Houston, 
Dallas, Texas. 

We will use material monthly from those who 
qualify with our needs and, in some of these 
areas, may offer retainers if the material and 
service meets our needs. We want only those 
who mean business to represent us, and those 
who can be depended upon to make it their job 
to keep our news requirements fully serviced. On 
a free-lance basis, we will pay from 25c to $1 per 
published inch, and from $2 to $5 each for 
usable photos ; it is most desirable that our cor- 
respondents be equipped with a proper camera. 

C. F. Cray, Editor, 
Plastering Industries, 
Construction Center, 
Arctic Building, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 





How Influential Are You? 
Sir: 

The Book Industry Committee of the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute announces the establish- 
ment of the Gutenberg Award. This will con- 
stitute a $1000 prize to an American author 
whose book is judged one which “most progres- 
sively influences American thought” in 1948. 

The award will be made early in 1949 for the 
year 1948, and all entries must be received by 
the BMI by January 31, 1949. 

More information and entry forms may be 
secured by writing: 

THE Book MANUFACTURERS’ 
INSTITUTE, 

25 West 43rd St., 

New York 18, N. Y. 


A Flash Across New England Skies 
Sir: 

Due to financial difficulties, we have had to 
postpone publication until next year. 

We appreciate the interest shown by those 
who submitted manuscripts to us. Most of these 
received personal attention, but, since we have 
let go the staff, a good many had to be returned 
unopened by the post office. I hope the senders 
will understand our plight, and I hope that next 
year we shall be in a better position. 

HERBERT L. LAUGHLIN, 
Editor and Publisher, 

Comet, The Magazine of New 
England, 

Brattleboro, Vermont. 












Course---PLUS! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


16 years ago when the SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING Assignments burst on the writing field 
after the sensational book TRIAL AND ERROR, this 
course was a course—Plus. It marked the beginning 
of the New Era in the teaching of writing—a de- 
parture from the old academic corn; the first 
strictly commercial course aimed at helping students 
makes sales. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING remains a course 
—PLUS; a course PLUS marketing of salable student 
manuscripts by a leading literary agency; a course 
PLUS the famous book TRIAL AND ERROR; a course 
PLUS free criticism of stories not actually written as 
assignments. During the year our instructors criticize 
easily a thousand stories students have written on 
their own. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Actually supervised story writing has eliminated waste 
of time and effort for these writers and others for whom 
we have made and are making sales. Supervised means 
working on your story from the plot germ to the outline to 
the rough draft, through the finished copy—knowing what 
you are doing in every step. In these dynamic times, with 
professional competition what it is, you cannot afford 
undirected attempts; still less can you afford time and 
energy wasted in experimenting. You want your road to 
success to be short-—-and the only shortcut is genuine pro- 
fessional Supervision which eliminates the aimless groping 
of most beginners. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic” and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30-DAY MONEY-BACK AGREEMENT 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Au 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [7] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


Address ~- 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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The Power of o Woman “The future belongs to those who prepare 


Sir: for it now. 


A few weeks ago my wife decided that I was 
going to enter the Writer’s Dicest contest this hM A R E N E L WwW Oo 0 D 
year, and she stood over me until “Emergency Author's representative, literary collaborator. 


was written and polished and rewritten and re- 
ished. She has always had more faith in 
my writing than I have had myself. 
But winning third place has given my lagging 
self-confidence a terrific boost—the new Corona 
‘ js a fine little machine, but the encouragement 


Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 








you have given me is worth much more. If I Fiction 
could write one story that the Writer’s Dicest English 
5 judges could rate so highly, perhaps I can write Journalism , 
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— another, and epics eS , , Professional a Pat 
At any rate I am going to frame your letter me et Fe 
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ield 36 letter that I have received from an editor that For Writers Publicity 
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829 Foster St., (Approved for Veterans; also non-quota Foreign 
~— Evanston, Ill. Students) 
. 10 Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism Personal, directed 


eal Claim Your Script writing. For information write: 
—_ All scripts from the 1948 Dicrst short- MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


—a short contest have been returned, with the 6001 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, California 
exception of those listed below. Where the 
author’s name is given, the address is miss- Courses in 
ing; when the title of the script is given, we MAGAZINE WRITING 
need to know both the name and the ad- Ficti Non-Ficti 
dress. These are the only shorts now in our anette titiahacntiashiaintes 
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Show your beautiful daughter around until Find an editor drowning in a lake. Leap in, 
an editor marries her. Then threaten to move grab him by the hair, and say, “Buy my script 
in with them—“unless my literary career or I'll let go!” 


keeps me busy at home.” He'll take the hint. 












































ba s ‘ 
F. )Swa = 5 
Maa Zes ae 
Pie me 27 
y on gt || oe e101z 
a Hip fan. 
EG ULY > eS ae 
Sneak into an editor’s office, point a gun at Take a few million dollars out of the bank, 
his head, and say, “Publish my stuff, pal—or and buy your favorite magazine. Then let 
you'll never publish anything again!” those editors up there try and _ reject 


your stuff! 


BUT it all these methods seem just a little bit too elaborate, do it the sensible way: by sending some 
of your material along to this long-established, hard-hitting agency. We’re experts at the art of straighten 
ing out the kinks in writers’ techniques and guiding them to steady sales. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 
British and all other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed analysis 
and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your keep 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for 
other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. 
Personal collaboration service—where the agency works with the writer from plot idea through 
finished script and sale—by arrangement; information upon request. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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By Elizabeth Abell 


Ar EIGHTEEN I had in hand my first 
rejection slip, which proved to myself, my 
family, and my friends the earnestness of 
my intentions. But when fifteen years later 
I was still collecting rejection slips, my 
family and friends began to wonder if I 
had not perhaps been mistaken in what we 
considered my God-given vocation. I de- 
cided to quit. 

But it is easier to decide not to be a 
writer than to stop writing. Even if he is 
not born with full equipment, the writer 
is certainly born with the need to write. It 
is almost a functional thing. The desire 
to translate experience into words, to un- 
derstand it through the involved process of 
re-creation, cannot be denied without viola- 
tion to the whole personality. During the 
year when I did not write, when I stub- 
bornly refused even to think in terms of 
fiction, I learned for the first time in my 
life what it felt like to be bored. Until 
then, the dullest of people, the most prosaic 
of situations had held for me the potenti- 
alities of drama. Had not Flaubert found 
in the dullness of a provincial town the 
material for his greatest novel? I was liter- 
ally afraid to be bored, afraid that durirg 
the slighest relaxation of attention, the 
hidden drama would escape me. Not writ- 
ing was for me, in a sense, not living. 

Then one day I found myself thinking, 
“Why, this is how people feel whose lives 
are frustrated at the source, who have 
never done what they wanted to do or were 
meant to do!” I found myself imagining 
such a life as belonging to a dull-faced man 
I had seen recently in a bus, and suddenly 


my mind was running in the old channels, . 
question, supposition. My boredom van- 
ished. I was writing again, not on paper, 
but certainly in my mind. I knew I had 
to write, whether my things were salable 
or not. 

But I could not be satisfied to write only 
for myself. I wanted to see my words in 
print. I had to find out why my work did 
not sell. 

Only half believing that any good would 
come of it, I enrolled in a writing course 
under Professor Lawrence Conrad of the 
New Jersey State Teacher’s College. Pro- 
fessor Conrad’s first words to the-class were 
similar to those which had kept me in ignor- 
ance for so many years. “I cannot make 
writers of you,” he said, not, “I cannot 
teach you how to write.” Of course, he 
could not make writers of us! A writer is 
a person who reacts to stimuli in a particu- 
lar way, just as a painter does, or a scientist, 
or a merchant. Could he teach us how to 
write? Could he explain to us why one 
writer was a success while another, equally 








talented, was a failure? “All I ask of you,’ 
he said, “is to write. And write. And 
write.” 

The first manuscript I submitted to Pro- 
fessor Conrad came back with these words, 
“This is wonderful work; writing of the 
highest type. But it does not tell a story. 
You roused up many possibilities, but none 
of them is carried out in full.” 

In some bewilderment I returned to class 
the following week. I had submitted to 
Professor Conrad a story which did not tell 
a story. He explained gently and with quiet 
humor that I had failed to make anything 
happen. 

The next “story” was no better, Still, 
though it seemed to me that a great deal 
was happening in the story, according to 
Professor Conrad nothing had happened. 
What, then, was a story? I had thought 
it was action, things happening, people 
moving about, talking, revealing them- 
selves by word or gesture. 

After two or three story discussions in 
class, I had the answer to my question. A 
story was conflict. Action alone did not 
make a story. It was not enough to put 
characters in motion; those characters must 
encounter opposing movement, must enter 
into conflict with something before there is 
a story. Then out of the conflict the author 
must resolve something, prove something, 
or he has not finished his story. The con- 
flict itself may be entirely lacking in phys- 
ical action. It may be simply the conflict 
\.of two personalities, or of a man with his 
own conscience. 

Afire with my new knowledge, I went 
home to rework a story of mine about an 
old man who lived to see his life’s work 
taken over by a son in whom he had no 
confidence. The effect I wanted to produce 
was the tragedy of the impotence of ald 
age. I had put the old man, partly pa- 
ralyzed, in a chair in the back yard of the 
farm house he had built. There he could 
watch his son and his son’s son on their 
way to cut down the wood lot to which 
he had never laid an axe. It was only the 
beginning of the changes which he was 
powerless to control and which he believed 
would result in the ruin of the farm. 
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"T‘HAT was my story, as I had written it 
originally. I had thought it was good. 
The situation was real and honestly por 
trayed. It dealt with a fundamental trage- 
dy. But as I read over what I had written 
in the light of my new knowledge, I real- 
ized that I had only the beginning of a 
story. I had told the reader that the old 
man was powerless, but I had yet to prove 
it. He must engage in conflict with some- 
thing. But how could I put this helpless 
old man into conflict with anything? He 
was at the mercy of the woman Sade, 
whom his son had married, who put him 
into the chair, and would take him out of 
it when she wanted to. Hadn’t I done 
enough by making that much clear to the 
reader? I had not. Until the old man at 
least tried to act, there was no story. 

Tried! There was my story. He could 
only try. So I let the old man listen to the 
first sound of the axe. I let his anger rise 
until he could no longer contain it. There 
was only one thing he could do, and that 
was to try to persuade the hated Sade to 
use her influence on his side. 

But Sade was running the vacuum clean- 
er, and however loud he called, she could 
not hear him. Furious, he tried to get out 
of his chair and fell back exhausted, and 
half waking, half sleeping made a dream 
for himself of what he would do. 

He would get up out of his chair and go 
to where his son was. He would punish and 
humiliate his son until his son bowed to 
his will. The old man would once more be 
the all powerful, all knowing father. 

And then he awakened, to hear the last 
sound he would ever hear, the sound of the 
axe. 

There had been no action, no conflict in 
the ordinary sense, but I knew I had writ- 
ten a story, I had simply inverted the rules. 
By his inability to engage in the conflict 
that was there, the old man had proven his 
impotence. ; 

I had learned one thing, and could learn 
more, The next term was even more excit- 
ing than the first, for in the course of it 
I wrote my first really successful story, 
which was accepted for publication and 
later was starred in the “O’Brien Year Book 
of the Short Story.” 
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"Sorry, Mr. James, we're only buying ‘My years with Roosevelt’ stuff right now. 


This story was about a little boy, who 
stole a piece of meat because his family was 
hungry. The effect I wanted to produce 
was the pathos of the child’s assumption 
that stolen meat was better than no meat. 
I wrote the story first exactly as it came 
into my mind, filling in all the details of 
the run-down farm, the hunger of the chil- 
dren, the il] temper of the harassed father, 
the patience of the mother, the bewilder- 
ment of the grandfather who had known 
more prosperous days, the despair of the 
frail boy, Anthony. 

But the story itself, what actually hap- 
pened, was too slight to bear such a weight 
of detail. Anthony, who had found himself 
a job in a butcher store, brought home a 
piece of beef, the first fresh meat the family 
had seen all winter. When his mother had 
cooked and served it, he knew, for the first 
time, the supreme satisfaction of having 

contributed to the family welfare. But be- 


fore the meal was finished, he innocently 
revealed the fact that he had stolen the 
meat. He was unable to understand his 
father’s anger, or his decision to throw what 
was left of the meat away. To the boy’s 
mind, it was more logical to steal than to 
starve. 

Everything that I had written in the first 
draft was necessary to an understanding of 
this child and what he did. It had to be 
said in the fewest possible words. It must 
be contained in the action. All this action, 
with the exception of one brief episode, 
took place in a single room, and covered 
no more than a few hours. In selecting and 
condensing my material I must give prefer- 
ence to those details which not only illumi- 
nated the present but reached back into the 
past to give credence to what happened. 

In the first paragraph of my story, which 
I set immediately in motion by having 
Anthony burst in with the meat, I men- 
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tioned that the children’s stomachs had be- 
gun to swell with the bad fare they had 
had all winter. Later, I had the youngest 
cry because she had to wait for the meat to 
be cooked. Without stopping the forward 
movement of the story, I managed to sug- 
gest the long-standing poverty of the family. 

When the old man came in and smelled 
the meat cooking and saw the table laid 
with a white cloth, he exclaimed that it was 
like the old days when there was always 
meat in the pot. In this way I let the 
reader know that the parents had known 
better times. I further pointed this up by 
letting the father exclaim, when the old 
man had gone too far in boasting about the 
past, “I can’t stand lies! Any kind of lies!” 

To suggest the boy’s feeling of having 
been a failure, I let him ask, as the meat is 
lifted out of the pot, “Ain’t I worth some- 
thin’ now?” And I let his mother answer, 
in order to explain in what way he had 
failed, “Ain’t everybody meant to tote and 
haul.” Then, in a brief episode to let the 
reader himself observe Anthony’s frailty, I 
had him carry a pail of slop to the pigs and 
stagger under the load. 

I ended the story with the father’s anger 
descending on Anthony, and the precious 
meat about to be thrown away. But there 
was something still to be said. The. good 
story, Professor Conrad had told us, not 
only gathers up the past, but projects itself 
into the future. What has happened, if it is 
important enough to write about, must so 
change something or someone that nothing 
will ever again be quite the same as it was 
before. In this case it. must be the boy, 
Anthony, for whom something changed. To 
punish him was not enough. So I let his 
mother, who was closer to reality than the 
father, take the meat away from the father 
and put it in the closet to save for another 
meal. But as she turned back from the 
closet’ she looked at Anthony and said, 
“Little boys make mistakes sometime,” and 
Anthony knew what she meant. Stretching 
ahead of him he saw no more evenings of 
warm triumph, but only cold and hunger 
and work beyond his strength. 

With this story and its sale, I finished 
the course which I had begun so scepti- 
cally. I had found the technical equipment 
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with which to work the material I had in 
abundance, and I had found in Professor 
Conrad not only teacher but friend, a friend 
who believed in me, with whom I could 
discuss my work, one whom I could trust 
to be equally honest in praise and criticism, 
Writing is lonely work at best. Only the 
writer who has not one friend with whom 
he can talk over the thing nearest his heart 
can understand just how lonely it can some- 
times be. I cannot stress too strongly the 
importance for the beginning writer of such 
a friend. 


A YEAR after I left Professor Conrad’s 
class, I received a letter from Professor 
Oscar Cargill of New York University and 
the Macmillan Company. He had read the 
stories of the old man and the axe, and the 
boy and the stolen meat, and he believed 
the Macmillan Company would be inter- 
ested in seeing a collection of stories about 
these people. In great excitement, I set to 
work. For two years I wrote stories about 
these people, whom I named Oliver. By the 
time I had finished, I knew them with the 
intimacy of old friends. I was bringing 
them to life, an experience that is as satisfy- 
ing to the writer as it is to the reader. 
One of my greatest problems in writing 
these stories was finding time to write them. 
I knew that to yield to the temptation to 
do them when I did have the time would 
be not to do them at all. For practical 
reasons I am a piano teacher, and at the 
time I was writing those stories, my sched- 
ule began at seven-thirty in the morning 
and, with short intermissions, ran until 
seven or eight at night. In addition, I 
coached plays, which periodically took care 
of two or three evenings a week. Luckily, 
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my teaching was spread over considerable 
territory so that I did have time between 
lessons to think about my work. Before 
long I had trained myself to plan scene 
and character, plot, incident and scraps 
of conversation as I traveled from lesson 
to lesson. When I had come to the point 
where I could systematically write in my 
mind whole paragraphs and pages this 
way, and then transcribe them to paper 
when I got home, I had solved my prob- 
lem. It was not an ideal way to work, by 
any means, but it solved my particular 
problem. 

I finished the stories and submitted them 
in the winter of 1943. As I had expected, 
they came back to me. We were at war, 
and no publisher was going to take a 
chance, with paper at a premium, on a book 
of short stories by an unknown writer. But 
they liked my material. Wouldn’t I like to 
turn these stories into a novel ? 

I had never had any idea of writing a 
novel. I knew nothing about the form. I 
did not even know how to start. But there 
was still Professor Conrad to advise me 
when I came up against a snag, and Miss 
Grace Bechtold of the Macmillan Com- 
pany had offered to do anything she could 
to help. If I had learned to write a short 
story, surely I could learn, somehow, to 
write a novel. 

My first problem was to find a unifying 
theme in the stories which would bind them 
together. 

There were nineteen in all, each com- 
plete in itself. Since I had started to work 
at it, the Oliver family had grown. Instead 
of an old man and his son, there were now 
three sons and their families, and a daughter, 
Kit. They had turned out to be a proud, 
stubborn lot, damned by the very qualities 
which, under different conditions from 
those in which they lived, might have made 
them great. 

As I examined the stories I had written 
about the Olivers, I realized that the only 
one of them who had any idea of where 
he was going or why was the old man, 
Pitman Oliver. Though he was past seventy, 
he was desperately bent on holding his 
family together. The house he had built 
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was the symbol of his enduring worth. 

So the story must find its theme in the 
old man. His dominant characteristic was, 
of course, his obsession with the land. And 
his children shared this obsession in vary- 
ing degrees. Their roots were in the land, 
and none of them could pull themselves 
quite free. Sidney, the roamer, dreamed of 
how he would have made the old place 
prosper if only his father had given it to 
him. Frank, who thought hz hated the 
land, could not bring himself to sell it 
when he had the chance. Seeley, who would 
not have lived on it if it had been the last 
place he had to live, was deeply, unac- 
countably hurt when he saw how it had 
deteriorated under Frank’s management. 
Even Kit, who forsook it, had to. come back 
one day, just to make sure that it had not 
changed. There was my theme—or at any 
rate, a starting place, 


HE FIRST thing I did was to discard 

all the stories which had no bearing on 
this theme. That left me only six or seven 
to work from. My next problem was to 
find a plot, a conflict. For that I went 
back to examine my theme again. If my 
theme were love of the land, the obvious 
conflict was for possession of it. Someone 
or something must threaten the old man 
with the loss of his land. 

The rest of this step was easy. When I 
was a child and spent my summers in the 
country of which I had written, there were 
wealthy men who came from somewhere 
far off and bought up the farm lands and 
hired the farmers back to work them. There, 
ready-made, was the conflict I was looking 
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for. Of course the old man would have 
settled on the most desirable land in the 
country, and of course this city fellow, 
Slayter, would want to buy it and of course 
the old man would not sell. He would fight 
to the last ditch to keep his land. But—he 
had already deeded the land to his son 
Frank, and Frank had no love for it and 
blamed all his wretchedness on it. Could 
the old man prevent Frank’s selling the 
farm? 

So the novel was to be about the old man 
and his land and how he did or did not 
lose it. But there are difficulties to writing 
a novel about an old man. Unless the 
writer is prepared to flash back at length 
into the past, a thing that in unskilled hands 
may destroy the balance of the book, he will 
find that he is bound to limit his story to 
the small area of activity which is possible 
to an old man. For another thing, he will 
find it difficult to focus his own and his 
readers’ interest on a life that is, in effect, 
finished. Though the old man is still fight- 
ing, the reader knows that he will not fight 
for long. He knows, too, that the struggle 
will neither add nor subtract very much 
from a life so near its close. So, although 
the old man would remain the strongest 
personality in the family, I must look among 
the younger people for my protagonist. 

I found her in Frank’s wife, Ellen, who 
resisted the old man, not because she had 
no love for him, but because she knew that 
by keeping Frank on the farm, the old man 
had destroyed the best part of him, and 
that someday the same thing would destroy 
her son Anthony. 

A year’s work brought what was left of 
my stories into the shape of a novel, a crude, 
disjointed affair, with little to recommend 
it but its characterizations. The first reader 
at Macmillan refused to recommend it for 
publication. It would probably have been 
returned to me with the usual letter of re- 
jection if it had not been for Miss Bechtold. 
She wrote me, pointing out where I had 
failed, and urging me to try again. 

The fault of the novel at this stage lay 
glaringly in two things: I had tried to in- 
clude too many of the original stories, which 
actually weakened the plot by drawing the 
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reader’s interest into byways that led no. 
where; I had told my story without much 
regard for the unities of time and place. In 
one instance, I had the old man visiting his 
son Sidney. In the next chapter, I skipped 
blithely back to tell what had happened at 
Frank’s house the week before, something 
which would, in a much later chapter, ex- 
plain the old man’s visit to Sidney. 

I went to work again, this time to simplify 
and rearrange my material. I cut out all 
but two of the original stories, and began 
to write in new material which would aug- 
ment and clarify what I had already written 
and move the story in a more direct line to 
its climax. In six months I once more sub- 
mitted the book and received a contract 
for it and partial payment with a clause 
stating that the .rest of the payment would 
be forthcoming when I had completed a 
satisfactory manuscript! 

I signed the contract and then confessed 
to Miss Bechtold that I had not the slightest 
idea what. to do next. I did not believe I 
was cut out to be a novelist or could ever 
learn to be one. She was sympathetic, but 
firm.I had signed the contract. Now I 
must produce the satisfactory novel. 

Whether I should ever have produced 
that novel in satisfactory form except for 
what happened next, I do not know. I 
believe I had written myself.out. I had 
reached that dreadful place in composition 
where I could no longer read my own 
words without a feeling of nausea for their 
staleness. The contract hung over me like a 
life sentence. 


ERHAPS the people at Macmillan 

understood my state of mind, for they 
recommended me for a fellowship at the 
Writers’ Conference at Bread Loaf, Ver- 
mont. Certain that my novel was too bad 
even to be considered. I nevertheless sub- 
mitted it, and won one of the three fellow- 
ships awarded that year. 

The Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, 
held for two weeks every August under the 
auspices of Middlebury College, is con- 
ducted by a group of professional writers 
who perform the herculean task of telling 
a hundred-odd aspiring writers, by means 








of daily lectures, lengthy personal confer- 
ences and the reading and careful analysis 
of hundreds of manuscripts, all that they 
have learned by personal experience about 
the craft of writing. 

On the staff in 1945, when I was a 
Fellow, were Robert Frost and Louis Unter- 
meyer, in charge of poetry; Walter Havig- 
hurst and William Sloane, in charge of the 
novel; Edith Mirrels and Helen Everett in 
charge of the short story; and Fletcher 
Pratt, Colonel Joseph Green and Catherine 
Drinker Bowen in charge of the article and 
other non-fiction. Though they were there 
to teach us what they knew about writing, 
they talked to us as fellow-writers rather 
than as pupils. For me, and for Fellows with 
whom I have since talked, their quiet as- 
sumption that writing was simply a way of 
life which we happened to share and in 
which they were happy to offer their co- 
operation, bred greater confidence than any 
amount of praise could ever have done. 
Doubts, which had never left me since 
that first rejection slip, vanished in those 
two weeks of association with professional 
writers, and though I learned more clearly 
than ever before how far I had yet to go be- 
fore I could write a successful novel, I no 
longer doubted that I could do it. 

The great thing I learned at Bread Loaf, 
was the importance of the point of view. 
Lack of a consistent point of view was one 
reason for the lack of unity in my novel. I 


had tried to report everything that went on 
in the minds of all characters, had tried to 
make the reader see through a dozen pairs 
of eyes what was happening. In one scene 
in which the whole family was gathered to- 
gether, I had ranged freely over the lot of 
them, reporting what one after the other 
thought and saw and felt. Since no two 
people see the same thing in just the same 
way, I was constantly asking the reader to 
shift his impressions. 

Though the writer must, as creator, play 
God by knowing exactly what every one of 
his characters is thinking and feeling at all 
times, he is asking too much of his reader 
to accept the God’s-eye view. The effect he 
is trying to produce is the effect of reality. 
Man is capable of seeing through only one 
pair of eyes, receiving only one set of im- 
pressions. The writer therefore achieves the 
strongest illusion of reality when he works 
from a single point of view. 

The single point of view poses certain 
problems which the multiple point of view 
does not, problems which are often the un- 
conscious reason why the beginner does not 
use it. Once the writer has decided through 
which pair of eyes he is going to tell his 
story, his next problem is to decide just 
what the reader must see. Let us say that 
the writer has chosen a person called Mary 
through whom to tell his story. Unless the 
effect he wants to produce is one of irony, 
Mary is a person who is capable not only 
of seeing but understanding, for Mary must 
interpret to the reader what is happening. 
That is not to say that she must explain 
anything, but she must be capable of regis- 
tering in her own mind the impressions 
which will illuminate the story for the 
reader. It is the writer’s job to select the 
exact detail which will enable Mary to see 
and hear most accurately. At the same 
time he must remember that he is seeing 
through Mary’s eyes, not his own. He can- 
not include detail which Mary would not 
logically see. This problem of selecting 
what Mary is going to see in order to make 
his story clear, of contriving ways for her 
to see it, is often just too difficult for the 
beginner. He ends, as I did, by entering 
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A tyro wins the 
$2000 Cosmopolitan 
short story contest 


Could You Ask for 


By Barbara Turner 


‘é 

‘TD eesnone- the shout came down 
the knoll from the cottage fifty feet behind 
me. I gave the flyrod an angry flip. 

“All right. Coming.” I shouted back. 
My fishing had already been interrupted 
twice by the phone. I made a mental note 
to leave it off the cradle when I came back 
to the shore. 

“Hello,” I panted into the phone. 

“New York calling Mrs. Barbara Turner. 
Is this Mrs. Turner?” 

“Yes.” It must be about Nana. Perhaps 
she was sick. 

Then a man’s voice. 

“Hello, Mrs. Turner? This is Cosmo- 
politan magazine. We’re just calling to tell 
you you’ve won the two thousand dollar 
first prize in our short story contest.” 

Just like that. 

A weak, croaking, incredulous voice an- 
swered into the phone, “What!” 

I looked around. Who had spoken? Was 
that the witty, scintillating, poised voice 
the winner of a short story contest should 
muster? I could hear five year old Johnny 
making sound effects for tractors outside 
the window. Mother was sitting across the 
room knitting. My husband was some fifty 
miles away trying to boost the family 
finances after our unsuccessful venture into 
the realm of hotel keeping, by disposing 
of such things as tractors, harrows, and as 
Johnny calls them “banure” spreaders. 
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Nope. It must have been me that ap 
swered. I sank weakly onto the davenport, 
shakily dropped the telephone to its place, 
and looked at Mother with a blank stare. 

“I’ve won the Cosmopolitan contest, 
I said blankly. 

Mother beamed as if she had expected it 
all the time. You can’t phase Mother. 

Outside the window, Johnny went “put 
put-prumpha-prumpha-put.” He was play- 
ing he was a John Deere tractor today. 

“Gosh,” I said. Or rather “gorsh” as we 
say in Maine. 

“Here,” Mother said and thrust a wint 
glass of port under my nose. The glass had 
white donkeys skipping about the rim. |! 
took a sip and let my mind wander bad 
dazedly, even as you did when you sold 
your first story, or as you will when you do. 

There were those heaps and heaps 0 
typed, marked-out and written-in papers 
with the black pencil lines of arrows rut- 
ning hither and yon, the abbreviations that 
meant “This goes in second paragraph @ 
page 12,” and the occasional note to mys¢l 
such as “This stinks, Mrs. T.” 

There was the guilty feeling you had a 
the undone housework. If only you could 
be sure this writing would lead to somé 
thing, that it was more than just a whim 
But certainly it hadn’t led to much yet 
except some friendly kidding from the fam 
ily with those kind, polite smiles reserved fot 
other people’s pets. 





Anything More? 
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And there was the shame you felt at 
the cross way you had shooed your son 
away with bribes of something special when 
Mummy finished her story. And the relief 
when you finally sneaked the big envelope 
into the mail, knowing it would return like 
all the others, but at least satisfied to have 
finished the task that had nagged at your 
creative instinct. 

But even before all, there was that very 
ordinary March day when you had opened 
the new issue of Cosmopolitan and idly 
thumbed through the pages. 

Suddenly you had stopped and turned 
back to see if you had seen what you 
thought your mind recorded. Yes, there it 
was. 

Announcing 
a new Cosmopolitan 
Short Story 
Contest 


On the opposite page in an ornate, 
gilded, plaster frame was a picture of a 
small, dark, oriental statue, a girl seated 
cross legged upon a pedestal, her hands 
upraised, fingers pointed as though she 
were about to rise and dance. At the base 
of the statuette were a few scattered roses 
still wet with drops of water. That was all. 
Underneath were the words, “The Dark 
Goddess.” 

You scanned the text of the first page 
with interest. For professional or amateur 
writers. Two thousand dollar- first prize. 


Next ten best stories one hundred dollars 
each. Stories to be 2500 to 10,000 words 
concerning the illustration. The statue, it 
seemed, was the Javenese Goddess of the 
Dance. 

Was this an opportunity? Could you 
win anything against professional competi- 
tion? You thought back over those stories 
that had come sailing back to you so rap- 
idly with neat little rejection slips. Still it 
was a chance. 

You remembered those books you had 
bought last fall. The one about creative 
fiction writting by Dorothy McCleary, and 
the one about revising stories by Anne 
Hamilton. They might help. Maybe there 
was a slight chance this would be better 
than your other stories. 

So when you were alone you sat down 
on the davenport, lighted a cigarette and 
stared at the open magazine on the coffee 
table. This was going to be a rather back- 
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ward way to build a story, for you at least. 
Usually you started with a situation which 
had or would lead easily to conflict, or 
started with a basic truth which suggested 
conflict and built your characters to suit. 
Here was no conflict, no basic truth, no 
characters, nothing but a statue with wet 
roses at its feet. 

What did you know about the Javenese 
Goddess of the Dance? Obviously nothing. 
Should you do some research on it? Well, 
if you did, what did you know about the 
Orient? Not much. What your husband 
had occasionally said about his war experi- 
ences there. But nothing to do with art 
or folk-lore. What Great-grampa Cook 
had written in his journals from his voy- 
ages there as skipper of a windjammer. 

Say, maybe you had something! Wasn’t 
your old home filled with keepsakes brought 
back by Great-grampa? Didn’t a lot of 
homes in New England have the same? 
Why, some of those old New Englanders 
had known the Orient better than their 
rugged New England hills. 

Why not let some old sea captain bring 
the goddess back to country I knew then? 
Maine, of course. Ideas began to jump 
into my brain. I got up and paced ex- 
citedly. But what was the conflict? What 
possible basic truth could be worked in to 
bind the particles together, to give it meat? 

The story should have excitement and 
romance, the text said. Well, there were 
last fall’s forest fires. What more climactic 
setting could there be in which to portray 
human emotions at a point of crisis? But 
who were these people and what was their 
conflict? What about the statue? The 
Skipper who brought it back? The fire? 
How did they fit into the dimensions of 
a story? And the roses? They had to come 
into it too. 

Then I remembered my husband. telling 
me about old men and women raking leaves 
and doing ordinary household tasks as the 
fire came down upon them. It was.a sort 
of hysteria which had seized them. 

All right. The old Skipper was watering 
roses in the midst of the fire, roses to put 
at the shrine of his marriage, the little statue 
which he had brought his late wife from the 
Orient. The idea was vague. Was the con- 
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flict the old Skipper’s? Somehow, although 
it was obvious, I felt not. A vague feeling 
came to me that a meeting with the old 
man by another at this crucial time must 
prove the climax in the other’s conflict, 

But who, what, and how? I didn’t know, 
Everything was confused, and yet I had 
the feeling that if I could draw it to light, 
I would have a story. Whether or not my 
ability was equal to handling it was a ques 
tion. But I was excited and completely in- 
volved now. The old man began to take 
shape for me. If I could only make him 
consistent to the reader. That was my 
trouble. And this other? Who was he? 
Slowly, because the goddess was a marriage 
symbol to the old Skipper, the other man 
became a young veteran who had married 
in haste and had a deep marital problem. 
The meeting with the old man would bring 
to its climax his conflict in one way or the 
other. 

Gradually he and his young wife took 
shape in my mind, together with an ex 
roommate of the wife whom I would us 
as a foil. 

I sat down to the typewriter and wrote 
odd bits of information about all three. 
Some of it I would use, but most of it was 
to give me background so that I would 
know them each well. I didn’t need to 
write about the old man. I knew him by 
heart. My problem with him was to bring 
his sequence in in such contrast to the at- 
mosphere of terror and mass hysteria of 
the fire as to make it seem, although per 
fectly real and probable, a little ethereal, 
of the spirit, while still very much of the 
earth. This was only a feeling with me 
I could not express it, but I felt a broad 
sense of what I wanted to capture. 

Somehow I was sure old Enoch, as | 
called him, would unfold. I was not sur 
about the other three characters. I, who 
had difficulty defining one character, was 
attempting a story in which three beside 
Enoch would have to be brought into 
sharp and accurate focus. 

Finally I wrote some two thousand words 
of the first draft. Then, suddenly, because 
of my husband’s work we had to move. I 
would take up the story again after w 
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"| think you'd be more successful if you set yourself some sort of goal—like getting 
out of bed before noon,” 


were settled. There was still plenty of time 
before the June first deadline. 

But our son, Johnny, needed a tonsillec- 
tomy. He didn’t recover immediately, and 
for some weeks I was busy and worried. 

When the story came back fleetingly to 
my mind, I realized it was gone the way 
of a lot of others. And. yet something kept 
Nagging at me to finish it. I had left un- 
finished a good many stories. But this story 
I wanted to write. 

So one night I went to the desk to take 
out the material I had written. I leafed 
through the papers. Not one concerning 
The Dark Goddess was there! I remem- 
bered that while packing, I had thrown out 
some old papers, and I knew with a heart- 
sick feeling that The Dark Goddess papers 
must have been among them. 

I looked at the calendar standing by the 
telephone. To be sure the manuscript 
reached Cosmopolitan in time, it would 
have to be mailed in a week. I couldn’t 
work over the week-end when my family 
demanded my time. 

I could never, never rewrite and develop 


all those characters in time. Better let it 
slide. But something urged me on. I felt 
almost compelled to send that story in. I be- 
gan to dig around for a simpler story, not 
so many Characters, something I might be 
able to handle more easily. 

Out of this searching evolved a young 
boy of high school age, a farm boy who 
met and talked with Enoch during the for- 
est fire. By this meeting the boy begins 
to mature, to realize for the first time some- 
thing beyond himself. 

I wrote the first draft. It was terrible. 
There was no continuity, no well defined 
conflict. There was too little dialogue and 
what there was did not forward the story. 
Only one bright spot emerged, Enoch. I 
felt he was real. His dialogue was good 
and moved the story along as well. And, 
surprisingly, he had taken matters into his 
own hands and expounded in a perfectly 
natural manner a theme about which I had 
not thought. He brought out the conflict 
of life, of marriage, the mean nagging little 
things that have to be endured but which, 
when taken in their right proportion, unite 
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rather than divide, providing one looks 
first within himself for the fault before 
censoring another 

I rewrote the first part, bringing in 
through his own words the boy’s cold, criti- 
cal attitude toward his simple farm home 
and family. My first sentence told the 
reader in 45 words that the boy was of 
school age, liked athletics, had a simple 
but comfortable room of his own in which 
he studied. That he possessed a small statue 
which he did not dare tell anyone of and 
which he hid in the closet of his room. 
That somehow this statue had a very spe- 
cial meaning for him and that he had ob- 
tained it under peculiar circumstances. I 
felt it was a good beginning. 

I then traced his parents’ characters 
through the boy’s remembered conversa- 
tions, showing his dissatisfaction in the 
meaning he found in them. However, by 
showing certain good traits in his mother 
and brother, I tried to pave the way for the 
boy’s enlightenment. 

To this section I added the central part 
of the first draft almost verbatim, describ- 
ing the actual fire sequence and meeting 
of old Enoch. 

I rewrote the ending showing the boy’s 
development and maturing realization of 
the goodness of simple, hard, ordinary 
things built from a solid core; his under- 
standing of his parents, and his mellowing 
toward ordinary people after seeing their 
courage under the stress of fire. To lend 
suspense, I left a doubt in the reader’s mind 
until the very end as to whether or not the 
boy’s own home, which he has just come 
to appreciate, was destroyed by the fire. 

I slipped this story into the mail with 
none of the jaunty expectancy with which 
I had mailed manuscripts during college 
and directly afterwards. I did have a faint 
hope of winning perhaps one of the ten 


prizes with the thought that this would 
give me confidence to go on writing, and 
that it might make my family a little mor 
willing to allow me to indulge in this pas. 
time. 

When the news came that I had actually 
been judged one of the two winners out 
of six thousand manuscripts from all over 
the world, that my story had been good 
enough to cling tenaciously with that of a 
professional writer until the editorial staff 
decided to give two first prizes, I was tom 
between the miracle of the prize money 
coming at such an opportune time for our 
sick finances, and the jubilation that | 
could really write. 

Above all, I wanted to tell my husband. 
I planned to be casual about it, but the 
moment he entered the door, I met him 
beaming and asked if he’d like to borrow 
a couple of thousand from me. 

He apparently thought it some sort of 
joke. 

“T’ve just won the Cosmopolitan short 
story contest,” I boasted. 

He looked at me a moment and then 
began to laugh. 

“No, by God!” he blurted, “Did you 
really do it?” And then he threw his arms 
about me and gave me a big tender kiss. 
“Bobbie, darlin’,” he said, “I’m so damn 
glad for you.” 

And then he added with a twinkle in his 
eye that I knew meant capitulation, “Of 
course, there’s still no excuse for not having 
the housework done before you write.” 

I’ve got the kind of opportunity now that 
only knocks once. And I won’t muff it. 
I’m going to write regularly and leam 
everything that I can about my craft. Short 
stories first, and then maybe a novel. 

My foot’s in the door, and I’m going to 
try to go the rest of the way through. 
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Writing the 
Sport Story 


A top flight writer tells how 
to sell the sport pulps, 
and a list of 21 markets 


By John Wilson 


Tuere’s no article written which can 
put talent where it isn’t, and this oue 1s 
no exception. But what an article can 
do, and what I am going to try to do, is 
outline a few principles on story-telling in 
general, and sport-story selling in partic- 
ular, which work—if properly. applied— 
more often than not. They’ve worked for 
me and for most of the steady-selling 
writers, and there’s a fair chance that they'll 
succeed for you if you work at them. 

Your chances of selling the sports market 
are better if in your background there is 
some personal athletic experience. When I 
started writing sports stories some ten years 
ago, I made it a rule to stay within the 
bounds of my own sports experience. I’d 
won varsity letters in several major sports 
and my interest in athletics paved the way 
for college and a writing career. I still 
won’t tackle a sports theme with which 
I'm not thoroughly familiar. 

There are, of course, specialized fields 
of writing where the author manages to 
dig up enough technical information to 
glue a story together. A sports piece, how- 
ever, cannot be bluffed so easily; for within 
its plot are woven the game’s technical 
details, the feel of the sport itself. You 
can’t buy or learn that feeling through 
second-hand methods. 

Let’s see how practical experience can 
be applied to a sport story: 


gle 


You’ve known the impact of being a 
loser, winner, the scapegoat. You do not 
forget the heartbreak of a loser’s dressing 
room; the gladness of the winner’s den, 
and a thousand incidents and details sur- 
rounding it all. Okay, it’s not so important 
to you now, and you laugh a little and 
wonder how a ball game could once have 
mattered so much. When you were younger 
and you got a taste of hero-worship from 
the stands, it was very important. You 
liked the big hello from the townspeople, 
the look of your name in the local gazette. 

The game that meant so much to you 
is just as important and real to the live- 
wire fan who reads the sport pulps. If he’s 
a youngster with athletic ambitions, his 
dreams are no different from those you had. 
So anything less than an honest treatment 
of those emotions is going to miss what he 
feels. You’ve got to talk his language, live 
his big moments for him. 

There’s nothing funny about a rookie 
who has struggled through seasons of dusty 
roads and shabby hotels and then finds the 
big leagues beyond his ability. It’s bitter 
for the vet who gets handed a ticket to 
Scranton after having traveled in the big 
time. All the big leaguers aren’t stars, you 
know, and there are families and groceries 
to worry about. You can’t ignore those sort 
of problems. Your sense of balance comes 
from the realization that sport is as com- 
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mercial as it is competitive. It’s a peculiar 
mixture of heartbreak and the doliar. 

In my background there was a wonderful 
high school coach named Carl Heffner who 
realized the worth of sports beyond defeat, 
victory, and the moment itself; this Heffner 
is the model on whom I base my fiction 
coach. There were other fine coaches and 
people I’d met who help make the coach- 
ing character a composite thing. 

Here’s a louse character, a coach whose 
sinus aches put him and his team in an- 
guish most of the time. . . The dream of 
running onto a big-time stadium and the 
terrible let-down when that day finally 
arrived ; cold and wet with a meager crowd 
in the stands and your ball club never 
really having a chance. . . The realization 
that amateur sports is not the simon-pure 
thing the guys at the ticket office would 
like you to believe it is. 

It’s all in your sub-conscious, the star 
dust, the disappointments, and the nice 
things that happened along the alleged 
glory road. Tank town or big town, your 
own reactions and those of a crowd are 
pretty much alike. 


You’re Writing a Story 


A sports story is a story first, and the 
requirements are no different in this re- 
spect from any other kind of story. The 
first thing you have to learn, “learn” in the 
sense that it becomes an automatic part 
of the way you write, is the difference be- 
tween a story and an article. 

It’s been said often enough that a story 
is primarily concerned with emotions, not 
with facts. But editors tell me that a large 
percentage of stories from beginners still 
have this fault. They’re essentially articles 
with a little dialogue thrown in. 

A story should begin on the first page— 
and if you think that this advice is elemen- 
tary, you ought to listen to editors talk 
about submissions which do not begin on 
page one, page two, or even page three. 
For a story has not begun until one or 
more people have been introduced—and 
just mentioning their names doesn’t count 
—and the reader has been plunged into 
some emotional problem facing this char- 
acter. The problem may be the main story 
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problem, but it can also be a minor one 
which leads toward the big idea. 

Take, for example, a beginning like this: 
(“Five Star Fury’’) 

Alex sat there on the Carnie College 
bench alongside of Pops Grissom and swore 
under his breath, trying to fight back the 
feeling. Even now, looking at Pops, he 
found himself experiencing an odd sense 
of guilt. It was simple enough wanting 
Pops’ head coaching job, but never, he 
told himself, at the direct expense of Pops’ 
being ousted to make ‘way for him. He 
was, determined to stick to the man who'd 
made it possible for him to be Carnie’s 
assistant hoop coach. 


In the very first paragraph, the reader 
is given a picture of the main story prob 
lem. It’s going to be about an assistant 
basketball coach who has an intense desire 
to become head coach And yet, there is 
an even stronger compulsion for the assist- 
ant to remain loyal to his chief. There's 
a hint of conflict between the two coaches 
and a very definite conflict that the assist- 
ant feels within himself. 

Why is there this pressure on Alex to 
take over his benefactor’s job? What goes 
on in Alex’s mind? 

“Alex,” Pops was suddenly saying softly, 
“We've got to pull this one out of the fire 
for the boys. This is the big one and it’s 
got to be wrapped up.” 

Alex nodded, thinking how they were all 
big ones insofar as Pops was concerned. . . 
It was odd, too, the emphasis Pops put on 
the coaching end of things, making it 
appear as though that department rated 
with the men plugging the leather up and 
down the hardwood. Maybe so, but Alex 
had been quite a _ basket-bomber himself 
and he could not see things that way. 


There you have two coaches on the same 
bench holding to different techniques. It’s 
obvious to the reader that there isn’t room 
for both of them. 

The marked difference between them, 
however, needs an incident to widen that 
breach. I want also to give Alex a reason 
for which he can feel justified in brushing 
aside a personal loyalty to Pops. In this 
instance, where that loyalty is so deep- 
rooted, I built a whole series of happenings 
to lead to the split. 

As a starter, I used a player to whom 
Alex has given a great deal of time smooth- 
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"Psst! Filthy rejection slips?" 


ing his play. At a crucial point in the 
opening game scene, Alex suggests putting 
this player into the game as momentary 
relief for the star center who is within 
one personal foul of going out. Alex, him- 
self, is unaware that the star dislikes him. 
The star thinks Alex is deliberately trying 
to stop him from setting a new conference 
scoring record, Alex is the holder of that 
record. There is a secondary problem for 
Alex to solve. But here in the beginning 
scenes, Alex gets turned down on his sugges- 
tion. 


Pops looked at him, the ram-rod straight- 
ness of the wry frame seeming to stiffen 
a bit more. “Yes, he’s coming along nicely, 
but this isn’t the spot for him.” 

It was a mild rebuke and Alex said 
nothing more. The Carnie Terriors huddied 
in a time-out session, broke away at the 
ref’s shrill whistle. They belonged to Pops 
in the sense that he was officially the head 
coach, though Alex handled the squad in 
most of their work-outs. But come that 
opening whistle, Pops took over the controls. 
It was Pops’ health that kept him from 
getting around as much as he would have 
liked. . . 


The reader begins to feel sympathetic 


toward Alex. -Pops is forced to use the 
player Alex recommended, the star fouling 
out of the game. Alex’s man wins the 
game for Pops, but when the newspaper 
reporters gather around, Pops grabs the 
credit for himself. The reader begins to look 
upon Pops as a real louse, and yet cannot 
fully confirm that suspicion. 

In the opening paragraphs, we have a 
basketball situation, a small time college 
struggling to get to the top of the heap. 
We have a particular individual on the 
spot with more than just a coaching job 
at stake. And we still don’t know if Alex 
is right in wanting to be head coach. In 
any event, we have a story started and 
moving in the first paragraph. It’s essential 
that the story start moving at once. It can 
be done through dialogue, or narrative or 
action—providing it is used immediately 
to get inside some character’s skin. 

You may see any number of sport stories 
which begin in this fashion. (“Stick 
Magic’) 

The Warrior attack swept down the 
powdery blue surface, breaking in a three- 
man rush. The minutes of the period were 
running out, warning the _ blue-spangled 
Warriors that less than three minutes re- 


mained to do business with the Bobcat 
net-minder. The Warriors trailed, 4-3. 


There is color and a tenseness in that 
sort of a start, meant to arouse the interest 
of a hockey fan. But, and it’s a big “but,” 
when the stories do begin like this, the 
opening will lead directly into a situation 
with a particular person who has a prob- 
lem. For instance: 


It wasn’t that the magic had drained 
from his stick, Blix Farrell told himself, 
as he maneuvered into the pattern of the 
attack. He still owned a trick or two that 
made goalies wary of tangling with him. 
The seasons had piled up, but he’d lost 
little of the winged-foot mercury that had 
propelled him to the top of the pack... 
But even now, nursing the puck, Blix was 
aware that he was laboring and. fighting 
himself. The thought angered Blix. In 
spite of the rough passage and rink spills, 
it had always been fun, and he could never 
quite get enough of it. 


Now the story is starting; it isn’t just 
impersonal reporting. It’s given from the 





way one person feels about it. We don’t 
know why Blix Farrell isn’t delivering in 
his regular style, though we sense some odd 
pressure on him, and the particular pres- 
sure he might be under is outside of this 
particular game. 

Even with this lead into the troubles of 
one Blix Farrell, we still haven’t a really 
sympathetic character. If Blix, who has 
lost his ambition, fails to find the old 
spark, he still has money in the bank, and 
nothing except his pride is injured. With 
nothing more at stake, all we have is a 
good hockey story little different from 
many other good hockey stories; nothing 
to hold the attention of editors who read 
hundreds of “good” hockey stories. 

So let’s put down some real obstacles 
for Blix to overcome. The owner and Blix 
don’t hit things off quite right, and the 
same goes for the other players and the 
team owner. He’s been selling their stars 
down ‘the river to cover up financial losses. 
He’s an ex-movie actor, and Blix’s wife is 
from the theatre world. The owner has 
her sold on breaking into the movies, which 
Blix resents. The idea in the back of the 
owner’s mind is to get Blix’s wife to pres- 
sure. him into buying a block of stock in 
the team. That maneuver succeeds. 

Blix is risking everything on buying into 
the team. He is fighting against the odds, 
and the reader is sympathetic toward him 
and his problem. Blix has become a defi- 
nite underdog. We have a hockey situation, 
an off-the-rink situation, and a story that 
is moving. 

The Formula 


Whether the character is Blix Farrell or 
anybody else, the story should be built 
around a specific and sympathetic char- 
acter. Put it this way: The general formula 
for the pulp sports story is one sympathetic 
character involved in an important situa- 
tion affecting his personal life and athletic 
career. He tries to work clear of the prob- 
lem and becomes more entangled. Finally, 
he comes upon one big, decisive crisis 
where he stands to be swallowed in com- 
plete defeat. Through his own efforts, and 
without the help of prayer, miracle, or the 
author’s over-willing hand, he finds the 
solution, winning on his own merit. 
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In pulp, the emphasis is on the winning 
of the particular sport while the slicks 
generally do not give a hoot about who 
wins the pay-off games. This does not 
mean that you can get by in the pulps 
with sketchy characterizations and meager 
plotting. The pulps insist on plenty of plot, 
solid, down-to-earth characters, and the 
pay-off on the wind-up game or match. 

In the off-trail pulp story, which be- 
ginners should avoid, the hero loses. A 
story where the game is only incidental 
is off-trail. Humor stories are off-trail for 
some markets. Stories dealing with unusual 
problems are off-trail, such as a prison or 
reformatory background. So is the hero- 
louse story, where the main character, an 
out-and-out heel, through a series of cir- 
cumstances, performs one noble act. 

You’re biting off quite a chunk if you 
pick any of the above subjects on which 
to base your story. Your personal problem 
should be general enough so that it could 
be within the reader’s personal experience, 
or within the experience of people he 
knows. Thus, love, rivalry, and money 
problems, problems with kids, feuds, prob- 
lems arising from shifting jobs, feelings of 
inferiority and the psychological boogies 
are good. 

Suppose, though, you pick a perfectly 
standard plot and treat it with crisp, pro- 
fessional handling. You rightfully feel that 
you’ve done a good job and have earned 
a sale. But no check comes. 

The answer is very likely that you’ve 
missed your slant—didn’t give your story 
the proper market. The need to study the 
various magazines to which you intend to 
submit a manuscript can’t be repeated too 
often. Just reading or making a quick 
flip of the pages isn’t doing you any good, 
either. You’ve got to analyze and really 
understand the particular slant of, the 
company. 

Writing sports fiction is a business I’ve 
been in almost exclusively for ten years. 
A business man must keep in touch with 


the business situation, and the only way to 
keep in touch with what sells is to read 
the various magazines consistently. You'll 
find that each sports editor has his own 


particular likes and dislikes. You must 
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Jearn many ways of slanting for if you tie 
yourself down to one market, and the 
policy changes, you’re likely to find yourself 
out on your ear. 

For instance, one outfit may glamorize 
individual sports, building upon the reader’s 
desire to hero-worship, and still managing 
to satisfy the more mature audience. This 
policy is direct enough—why spoil some 
kid’s dream with a lot of disillusioning 
stuff about heels in the game? If you make 
bums out of their heroes, you tear down a 
desire to participate in sports. 

Obviously, you aren’t likely to sell to 
the company that operates with. those 
requirements if you buck their policy. 
When this type of story is wanted, I’m 
glad to write it. There are thousands of 
wonderful people in sports, who could 
serve as models for our youth. But neither 
is there much star dust in my eyes, for 
I know how easy it is for young athletes 
to be dazzled by the headlines that hold 
their names. 

You can write a perfectly honest story 
and satisfy the editor who wants the 
glamour side played up. Another outfit, 
however, might ask that their stories be 
slanted so as to include a more complete 
picture of the sports scene. This does not 
mean that you can unload an exposé The 
hero in this instance can stand at a bar 
and generally louse things up for himself 
and his team. But here, again, there has 
got to be restraint, for managers and 
coaches will not allow even the biggest of 
stars to smash the rules to pieces. In this 
type of story, the hero simply straddles the 
fence. He, of course, learns the hard way, 
and the reader is introduced to some of 
the sharpies who try to squeeze a buck 
out of sports. 

A third outfit might travel the middle of 
the road, buying both the hero-worshiping 
story and the grimmer-side yarn. But their 
real slant is something between. There’s 
one company that generally likes the hero’s 
problem to arise from a situation on the 
diamond. Let’s say that a young short-stop 
is a brilliant hitter. He’s great at gobbling 
up shots banged to his right, but for some 
reason can’t move so deftly to his left. 
How does this athlete correct or overcome 


the defect in his game? Your problem is 
on the field, and angles of your story spring 
from this flaw. But just as one editor may 
like the problem confined to the ball dia- 
mond, another will demand outside situa- 
tions to go with the on-field problem. 
For example, in my story, “Aces-Up,” 
the hero was a guy who never quite lived 
up to the expectations of his coach, to 
whom he owed his crack at the game. 
When the story opens, the coach has passed 
on, and an awareness is arising in the 
player of how badly he let his benefactor 
down. The coach’s son, however, is around, 
and the player discovers that there isn’t 
money enough for the son to go to college. 
The hero knows the tennis ambitions the 
coach had for his son. The player, a 
veteran and the big upsets behind him, 
feels he owes it to his old coach to see the 
kid through college and onto the tennis 
trail. By winning the Nationals, or making 
a good showing, he can turn pro at a good 
price, and so fulfil the hopes of the coach. 
You have a problem, both on the court 
and outside of tennis. They’re intertwined, 
as they should be, the outside conflict 
motivating the veteran’s desire to be the 
player that the coach once believed he’d be. 


One Way To Do It 


It may be of some help to you to set 
down my own method of writing. It has 
worked nicely for me, and in my ten years 
of writing sports fiction, there are no 
outright rejections; maybe a dozen times 
when a story didn’t sell to the original 
market for which it was intended. The 
avoidance of rejections can be mostly cred- 
ited to supplying the various markets with 
their own type of story. 

My preparation is comparatively pain- 
less. On my desk are three separate index 
file boxes. In one are perhaps a hundred 
ideas that might be applied to any“of the 
yarious sports. Just the basic idea—gener- 
ally not more than a few scribbled lines. 

Many new writers lean heavily on the 
newspapers for material. They pick some 
headline article and try to make it into a 
story. Such pieces probably won’t stand 
up; they lack plausibility in spite of the 
real-life peg. If you must turn to the 
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newspapers for material, look for the two- 
line items. Look in the defeat columns, 
for there is where the real heartbreak and 
human interest stuff is most likely to be 
found. 

My second file holds several thousand 
names—mostly nicknames—like Hub, Duke, 
Whit, Chip, Legs—tags for players of al- 
most any sport the books run. A name that 
the reader is going to snap right up and 
which will make him picture your hero 
the way you want him to. In this file 
are also dozens of team names. 

The third file has ideas I’ve already de- 
veloped. It contains the outline of the 
story. I keep the needed card from this 
file inched to my board and add to it as 
I write. This serves as a sort of memory 
jogger. 

Let’s start from scratch and say an 
assignment comes in for a baseball yarn. 
I sort through the cards in the file of 
basic ideas and lay five or six of them 
aside. I eliminate several of these cards, 
for they aren’t the type of idea this market 
would like. 

In this instance, I like an idea about a 
ball player whose ambition is to crack 
Babe Ruth’s record of sixty home runs 
in a single season. (“An Old Fashioned 
Single”). I let the idea wander around in 
my mind. Should this player be a veteran 
or a rookie? Make him a young player 
with a couple of seasons in the big time. 
A first-year man probably wouldn’t chal- 
lenge Ruth’s record. A young player, too, 
is more attractive to the readers than a 
veteran. It’s easier for the youngsters to 
imagine themselves in a young player’s 
shoes than in those of a veteran. This home 
run splurge cannot come too suddenly 
or it will shock the reader and sound 
unbelieveable. So let’s say this player is 
in his third season of major league base- 
ball. He’s copped the rookie award of 
the year and has whacked a batch of home 
runs in his second season. 

How about this player’s personality, Shall 
I make him a nice, modest guy or do his 
personal ambitions get him in wrong with 
his team-mates? After mulling that one 
over awhile, I decide that a young player 
might be hungry, even greedy, for fame and 
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big dough. But the driving force behind this 
player has got to be deeper than the ung 
for headlines, 

Perhaps this player’s father was a pro 
fessional, who never made the big leagues, 
This leaves a mark on the young player, 
He has seen the shattering of the dreams 
to which his dad and mother clung for 
so many seasons. In spite of the heartbreak 
surrounding his family, the player realizes 
he is better equipped for a baseball career 
than any other trade. But he’s hard, 
too. He’s determined never to be without 
money, and to make up to his parents 
the tough breaks they’ve encountered in 
the past. That softens the hard shell that 
his diamond actions will portray. He'll 
be sympathetic to the reader, because the 
reader knows the player is devoted to his 
parents and wants to get them the nice 
things that baseball denied them. 

Now why should a team dislike a man 
who hits home runs and is altogether a 
terrific ballplayer? Naturally, if this player 
is going for the long-ball, he’s going to 
strike out more than the man who is simply 
trying to get a piece of the ball. A free 
swinger will hit into double-plays. Our 
hero doesn’t care what the game situation 
happens to be. He’s in there swinging for 
round trippers. 

So we'll create diamond situations where 
the game hangs on a one-base blow, and 
the player shoots for the home-runs. We'll 
put glare on that weakness for the home- 
run ball and show how it damages the 
team and causes them to lose ball games. 
So you have a situation where the player 
is popular with the fans who love a home 
run hitter, but unpopular with his team- 
mates who are more concerned with win- 
ning ball games. 

The manager is a big guy in any kind of 
set-up. What are his feelings about the 
player sacrificing teamwork for personal 
glory? For a manager to take drastic 
measures with a potentially great player 
might be risky. The fans would squawk, 
but mostly, he could ruin such a player 
with the wrong strategy. The manager 
needs the power of this player, but must 
show him how to apply it. 

Let’s put this manager on a real hot 
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His team has been losing games, and 
his own job is none too secure. The owner 
of the team is a know-it-all guy. He real- 
izes that the young ballplayer’s home-run 
hitting ability is sure-fire stuff at the box 
office, so he offers the young star a bonus 
for every home-run he hits, and an even 
bigger chunk of money if he breaks Babe 
Ruth’s record. Remember the player’s 
background and his desire to pile up 
money? He swallows the offer. 

The manager’s authority had been weak- 
ened by the owner’s attitude. In fact, the 
manager is pretty well on his way to the 

te. Here’s a chance for a “clubhouse 
lawyer” (as talkative and second-guessing 
players are known) to take advantage of 
the situation. My clubhouse lawyer sees a 
fine opportunity to be named manager of 
this team. He, of course, gathers such an 
impression from the club owner. His pur- 
pose in the story is to widen the split be- 
tween the team and the main character. 
He does this by encouraging the young 
player to shoot for Babe Ruth’s mark. 

From these thoughts, I make a few brief 
notes which amount to no more than re- 
minders. Here are the notes which actually 
appear on my board: (1) Young player in 
third big league season. (2) Father a 
busher. (3) Clubhouse lawyer encourages 
home-run bid and steers kid wrong. (4) 
Manager who is fighting to hold job. (5) 
Club owner likes idea of new home-run 
record and offers bonus. 

Next, I go to my file box and choose 
names for all the known characters. I make 
up a complete batting order and then write 
down other names so I’ll have them as 
they are needed. I list a dozen possible 
names for teams, though being definite on 
the main character’s outfit. In baseball, 
football and basketball stories where you 
use Many names, it’s necessary to keep a 
batting order along-side of you. The read- 
ers will spot a guy hitting in the wrong 
spot. You can’t have our hero at the plate 
whenever it happens to please you, unless 
it’s carefully planned. 

You can see that gobs of the plot are 
undeveloped. I do know, however, that the 
story-hero has gat to adjust himself to be a 
team player and attain some degree of pop- 
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ularity with his team-mates. He’s got to 
learn when it’s okay to go for the long ball. 
The clubhouse lawyer has got to be pun- 
ished and not attain the managing goal he 
desires. The club owner, too, has got to be 
knocked loose from his perch. 

This sort of plotting is intuitive writing, 
and most of the reliance is put on lightning 
striking during the writing itself. For ex- 
ample, I’ll need a strong factor to convince 
the hero that his attitude toward the game 
is wrong, This is not a thing that can 
happen suddenly, but must be a series of 
circumstances. 


The Approach Shot 


The approach to the pulp sports story 
presents three methods—action (most 
widely used), narrative and dialogue. Of 
course, there are dozens of variations in the 
handling of each method. Here’s an action 
one: (“Hot Corner Hi-Jinks”) 


It came straight at him, a rocketing 
smash that tore through his glove and car- 
omed off his chest. Dib Peters stood there 
an instant, the impact of the play stunning 
him. Then he was suddenly whirling and 
stabbing at the rebound and losing it. The 
crowd’s holler hammered into the cool, 
early-season air, and a feeling of panic 
gripped Dib knowing the Titan base run- 
ners were pounding the basepaths. 

He was still trying to find the handles on 
the pellet when Frankie Griffin, the short- 
stop, picked. it up at the heel of his spike. 





(“He Who 


Here’s the narrative: 
Serves’) 


Looking at Matt Lindsey, you simply 
couldn’t imagine his being a mama’s boy. 
He just didn’t give the remotest impression 
of a guy tied to his mother’s apron strings. 
But don’t kid yourself that there was an 
ounce of sissy in Matt, or that he couldn’t 
handle himself in the roughest company. 
Where Matt came from, a guy practically 
had to punch his way out of the cradle. 
There were some folks who said that Matt 
sidetracked his calling, settling into a tennis 
notch when he’d surely have done okay as 
a prizefighter. But then, all religious people 
are not necessarily preachers. 


Here’s_ the (“The 
Road”) 


It was early morning and Hobe Willis 
walked into the greyness, a wooden look 
on his face, and the cigarette beginning to 
singe his lips. The stocky, rugged-set man 
at his side tried to make his voice sound 
calm and easy. 

*You’ve known for a long time it was 
going to happen, Hobe. It’s not as though 
it came suddenly.” 

“It hurts,” Hobe said. 
same.” 

The stocky man said, “You did all you 
could. You brought her out here to a san- 
itarium and tried to beat the doc’s odds. 
It was down in the book that way.” 


dialogue : Roaring 


“Tt hurts just the 


There are some wonderful people that 
you'll be doing business with in the sports 
field. They show genuine interest in a 
promising newcomer. 

The new writer’s best chance of breaking 
into the sports field is with a short story. 
Leave the novelettes alone until you’ve got 
a solid foothold. There’s always a need 
for good shorts. 

In my case, as in many others, the main 
helper has been Leo Margulies. There’s 
been a lot of words written about Leo Mar- 
gulies and that is understandable because 
he is the Babe Ruth of the pulps. 

Leo stepped up my production to a min- 
imum of sixty thousand words a month. 
How? Knocked a lot of mental quirks out 
of my head—like not being able to write 
in the daytime. He showed me how to 
plan and organize my work. 

That was a long while ago. But every 
story since then has “come off the arm.” 
No re-write, no second-drafts. But a mini- 
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mum of three thousand words a session 
I believe the spontaneity of that kind gf 
writing improved my work. 

It has always seemed unfair to me that 
more stories aren’t written around negn 
athletes. After all, there’s a long list of 
negro champions and challengers. It’s a 
wonderful contribution to democracy that 
sports have made in brushing aside sense. 
less barriers. 

A year or so ago, I did a fight yarn about 
a colored fighter. The treatment was ex 
actly as I’d handled any other story. No 
ax to grind or propaganda to sell. That 
kind of stuff doesn’t belong in any sports 
story. The story, “A Bucket of Blood? 
appeared in Exciting Sports. Leo Margu 
lies entered it in a contest sponsored by the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education. “Buc 
ket of Blood” took the third prize, (first 
among the pulps) with New Yorker and 
Cosmopolitan yarns in the first two spots 
I felt better about writing this type stor 
than about the prize itself. 


Markets 


At Columbia Publications, 241 Church 
Street, New York 13, N. Y., Robert W. 
Lowndes edits the three sports pulps. 

All Sports, a quarterly, is interested m 
sport stories of all kinds, but features major 
sports: baseball, football and fight. Close 
behind these are basketball, hockey, auto 
racing and tennis. With other sports, they 
do not advise submitting stories over 400 
words in length. 

“We want to see adult motivation and 
sound characterization in all sport stories 
While a sport story is necessarily concerned 
with winning some kind of contest, this 
does not make a story in itself. Nor is the 
rivalry between various players on one team 
or their opponents on another team enough 
for a story: all this belongs in journalism 

“A sport story needs these elements but 
must have personal motivation on the patt 
of the lead character or characters as well 
The protagonist should have some common 
and understandable personal problem added 
to the specialized problems he faces in the 
sport itself; thus if he loses in the last big 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Write YOUR Novel 


Markets for that book 
you've always planned to do. 


By Pauline Bloom 


1 was having dinner with one of my 
students, a talented girl, sensitive as a 
writer should be, but inclined to be gloomy, 
as unfortunately a great many writers are. 

“Did you hear?” she asked. “So-and-So 
went out of the publishing business.” 

I tried to cluck my teeth, but without 
much success. I never have learned how 
to snap my fingers or cluck my teeth. So 
I dug into my bag for the little black book 
which holds my collection of vital sta- 
tistics. 

“It’s too bad for So-and-So,” I said. 
“But did you know that in 1946, there were 
267 publishers who put out more than five 
books each, and in 1947, there were 299 
publishers, who put out more than five 
books each?” It sounded stuffy, I admit, 
but the best weapon against a rumor is a 
fact, and this bit of information seemed 
to help her dispose of the shrimp cocktail. 

Then she lifted her somber brown eyes 
and sighed. “That may be so,” she said, 
“but you don’t deny production costs are 
so high that publishers are cutting their 
lists left and right.” 

“Sure I can deny that, and I will.” I 
skipped the soup because I was watching 
not only publishers’ figures but my own, 
so I had more time to turn pages and talk. 


“Tt says right here that the only publishing 
category which did not show an increase 
in 1947 over 1946 was Fine Arts. There 
was 14% more new fiction published in 
1947 than there was in 1946; 6% more 
juveniles, and 40% more philosophy and 
education. Don’t you think it looks. as 
though the publishing business is here to 
stay with us a while longer?” 

“T suppose so,” she agreed. “I’m not 
much good at statistics. All I know is, 
whatever the figures are, they probably 
show there are more, books by name writ- 
ers. The inexperienced ones don’t have a 
chance.” 

“Don’t they?” I interposed. “Let’s look 
at the list of Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Almost half of their books for Fall, 1948, 
and Spring, 1949, are first books. Inci- 
dentally, how’s your novel coming along?” 

“Tt isn’t. I want very much to write it, 
and I know that if I do, it will be good, 
but what’s the use?” 

“What are you working on?” 

“I’ve decided to use the empiric approach. 
After all, writing is a business, too. Other 
businesses conduct surveys, so I made a 
survey, too. I broke down all the best 
sellers in the last three years, and I’m go- 
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ing to write one, too, because I’m going to 
use the same ingredients.” 

“That’s easy enough,” I said. “You will 
do an historical novel of the plunging neck- 
line school, which will be 669 pages long, 
with a red-haired spitfire for a heroine, 
and 17 other brawling, gusty, lusty char- 
acters. There will be a seduction on page 
20, a fire on page 92, a siege on page 154, 
a murder on page 218, a seduction on page 
301, a chase on page 413, a seduction on 
page 527, a storm at sea on page 582, an 
erupting volcano on page 612, and love 
triumphant on the last page.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you won’t sell it.” 

Nor will any writer if he tries to follow 
this recipe for quick success. A rehash of 
someone else’s rehash is not creative writ- 
ing, and it leads nowhere. 

As soon as “David the King” showed 
signs of becoming a bestseller, as it richly 
deserved to be, George Joel at Dial Press 
was deluged with biblical novels. Not one 
of them was taken on, because not one of 
them was good enough to be published. 
How could it be when it was written simply 
because someone else had done a successful 
book based on that particular period in 
history? 

Americans are slaves of the New Look 
psychology. This worshipping at the feet 
of the Great God Fad does enough harm in 
other fields—clothes, breakfast foods and 
radio programs. In literature, it’s even 
more dangerous. 

A writer who suffers from a basic feeling 
of insecurity is likely to forget, or some- 
times deliberately to ignore the fact that 
the first principle of all art is selectivity, 
scrupulous, personal selectivity. When a 
writer depends on someone else for this 
selecting process, when he hobbles franti- 
cally after the current literary vogue, how- 
ever shallow and temporary, he is subjecting 
his integrity and sensitivity to a dulling, 
hardening and debasing process which 
threatens his whole future. For these are a 
writer’s greatest assets, his integrity and 
sensitivity, and he can’t afford to gamble 
with them. 

No, a good book must grow out of the 
author’s own personal conviction and ex- 
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perience and absorbing interests. The 
must start with the author. It must 
written as he sees it, and it must refleg 
principles in which he believes. 

To be sure, there are certain fund, 
mental laws of construction and style ip 
every art and every craft, and any worker 
in an art or a craft needs to learn the 
laws, to understand them and to use them 
This is true of writing too, since writing js 
both an art and a craft. You must leam 
how to tell a good story. 

But beyond these technical laws, creative 
writing, like the other creative arts, m 
whatever level, must develop out of the 
artist’s own creative force which is inside, 
not outside of himself. 


WILLIAM SLOANE ASSOCIATES 
119 West 57th Street 
New York City 19 


WILLIAM SLOANE, President 
MARK SAXTON, Executive Editor 
HELEN TAYLOR, Editor and Vice President 


The first book published by this firm was 
“Thunder Out of China” by Theodore H. 
White and Annalee Jacoby, in October, 
1946. This was soon followed by other 
successes: “The Left Hand Is the Dreamer’ 
by Nancy Wilson Ross, “The Big Sky” by 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr., “Home Country” Wy 
Ernie Pyle, “Back Home” by Bill Mauldin, 
“That Winter’ by Merle Miller, “Some 
thing’s Got to Give” by Marion Hargrove, 
“The Stillwell Papers’ and others. Ther 
are no light romances or this list, no my* 
teries, and no westerns. There have beena 
few juveniles, and more are planned for 
the future. 

About 60% of the list is non-fiction 
Whether fiction or non-fiction, the editors 
here like to consider books for publication 
which in one way or another constitute 4 
re-assessment of man and his environment 
There are about 30 books a year. 

Sloane has been doing well with a¢- 
vertising, and the books are promoted up 
the limit. Most books are reported upo 
within two or three weeks. 

Unless there is some valid reason for 
copyrighting in the name of the publisher, 
the registration may be made in the author’ 
name. 
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‘The royalty rate is the usual 10%, 1212% 

and 15%, the breaking point depending on 
the length of the book, the cost of manu- 
facturing it, and other factors. In some 
cases it is 10% up to 2500, 12'4% up to 
3500 and 15% after that. 

If the publisher arranges the sale of 
movie and dramatic rights, they ask for 
10%. Where an agent negotiates such con- 
tracts, the agent collects the commission. 
The same terms prevail in the disposition 
of foreign and translation rights. Book club, 
digest, syndication and reprint rights are 
shared on a 50-50 basis between the author 
and the publisher. 

This is a modern house in every sense of 
the world; the decor, the brisk optimistic 


atmosphere, the youthful, forward looking 
staff, the list itself. If your book is of this 
general type, it will feel at home here. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

WILLIAM POOLE, Editor 

ELIZABETH M. RILEY, Juvenile Editor 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company publishes 
no mysteries, no westerns, no light romantic 
fiction, and in general no books of the 
lending library type. 

Under the editorship of Mr. Robert L. 
Crowell, this house puts out a good many 
books on hunting, fishing, and other sports. 
Exclusive of this department and the ju- 
venile department, the regular trade de- 
partment under the editorship of William 
Poole, publishes about 20 titles a year, of 
which approximately one-third consists of 
fiction. 

Far from discouraging first novels, Mr. 
Poole is particularly interested in seeing 
them, provided only that they are good. 
This spring, Crowell pnt out “The Color of 
Blood” by Ralph Rundell, which was on 
the Herald Tribune best selling list, and 
“Six Seconds A Year” by Frederick Laing, 
both first novels. In the fall, they are 
publishing “We Gather Together” by Sara 
Jenkins, and another first novel is already 
signed up, for publication some time in 
1949, 

This firm has a strong non-fiction list, 
with something of a leaning for word books 


of all kinds, such as Roget’s Thesaurus, the 
Norman Lewis books on words and lan- 
guage, cross-word puzzle dictionaries, etc. 

Mr. Poole is the son of Ernest Poole, 
who won the Pulitzer prize the first year it 
was given in 1917. For the last 10 years he 
has been with Whittlesey House, where, as 
here at Crowell’s, he showed a deep interest 
in Americana. He likes historical novels of 
the unsensational kind, regional fiction and 
non-fiction, and well written books which 
are light and amusing. 

Manuscripts are reported upon within 
three weeks, frequently sooner, and on re- 
quest, books are copyrighted in the name 
of the author. Advances depend on the 
needs of the author and on other circum- 
stances under which the book is published. 

The usual royalty rates of 10% to 15% 
prevail here, the point at which the rate 
goes up varying from one book to another. 
The firm asks for 10% of the movie, radio 
and television rights, though in many Cases 
the author retains 100% of those rights. 
Book club, reprint, second serial, condensa- 
tion, and other rights in this group, are 
usually divided on a 50-50 basis between the 
author and the publisher. 

Mr. Poole made two points which I be- 
lieve are of particular interest to writers 
who are either working on or planning their 
first books. These are: 

1. Everyone knows that production costs 
are up, and everyone is concerned about it. 
With this in mind, some inexperienced 
writers believe they are performing a valu- 
able service to their publishers by writing 
extremely short manuscripts so that produc- 
tion costs may be kept down. This is not 
the answer. The reading public will not 
pay the price for a very thin book. Values 
are carefully weighed these days in books 
as in other commodities, and the writers 
must offer good values in both quality and 
quantity. 

2. The Fall, 1948, list consists of 13 new 
books, of which 6 are first books. The 
Spring, 1949, list has 12 books, 5 of which 
are firsts. These figures should be deeply 
significant to new writers who are dis- 
couraged because they are new. If you 
have something to say, you will find a 
publisher. 
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PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 


MYRON BOARDMAN, Vice President, Trade 
Book Division 
Manuscripts should be addressed to Miss 
Hazel Carter, Editorial Department. 


Including the college, school textbook, 
mail order and trade book divisions, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., publishes more than 200 
books a year. The Trade Book Division 
publishes between 30 and 40 books a year, 
including fiction and non-fiction. 

Since its inception in 1913, this firm has 
been doing extremely well with text books, 
business books and manuals, and a wide 
range of technical books of all kinds. Self- 
help, travel, sports, music, radio, magic, 
salesmanship, letter-writing, horseracing, 
hypnotism, television, gardening, semantics, 
economics, public speaking, homemaking, 
raising children, health, religious and in- 
spirational books—these are the books 
which may be counted on to sell year after 
year, and form a steady backlog for both 
the author and the publisher. 

The Trade Book Division of Prentice- 
Halt, Inc., was established in 1937 and is 
the division which handles the distribution 
of books to the public through bookstores 
and initiates books of primary interest to 
the general public. It should be noted that 
all Prentice-Hall divisions handle all Pren- 
tice-Hall books, each division being set up 
to make a primary appeal to a specific 
market. With the establishment of the 
Trade Book Division, Prentice-Hall began 
to publish fiction and has had a number of 
successes, including “The Miracle of the 
Bells” by Russell Janney, “Duchess Hot- 
spur” by Rosamond Marshall and “Ver- 
milion” by Idwal Jones. 

Prentice-Hall has a large and experienced 
editorial, promotion, advertising and pub- 
licity staff and specializes in books suscepti- 
ble to large scale promotion. It does not 
publish poetry, mysteries, juveniles, westerns 
or lending library fiction. Reports are 
usually made in one month and copyright 
is taken out in the author’s name on 
request. 

Prentice-Hall pays royalties at a rate 
equivalent to those of other trade publi- 
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shers. Advances are made where justified, 

They prefer to control subsidiary right, 
The percentages vary with the circum. 
stances in each case. 


BONI & GAER 
133 West 44th Street 
New York, New York 
JOSEPH GAER, Editor 

This is the third year of operation for 
this publishing firm which started in Jan. 
ary, 1946. Since then, it has been putting 
out 18 to 25 books a year. 

The list is a varied one, but it shows a 
strong leaning toward political books with 
a progressive point of view. 

Mr. Gaer is a slight man with a keenly 
intelligent face who has himself written 14 
books, two of them on weather. Another 
book was on insects in relation to our 
economy. 

Mr. Gaer’s deepest interest is in con 
temporary American literature, but for 
publication purposes, he is not looking for 
books which are too uniquely experimental 
in style. What he wants is good fiction and 
non-fiction based on current American 
problems. This is the house which put out 
“The Scientists Speak” by Warren Weaver, 
“The Roosevelt Era,’ Carl Van Doren, 
I. F. Stone, “One Thousand Americans’ 
by George Seldes, “The People’s Song 
Book.” “Hollywood on Trial” has already 
sold 30,000 copies in three big editions, and 
is continuing to do extremely well. “The 
Horn and the Roses” by Ira Wallach isa 
first novel which is making a very good 
record for itself. 

Reports are made within a month, and 
copyright may be in the name of the author 
on request. 

The usual royalty is 10% for the first 
5000, 12'2% up to 10,000, and 15% after 
that. Sometimes arrangements are made to 
cut the royalty and to use that money for 
advertising. ; 

“We ask for 25% of the movie rights 
we can get it,” says Mr. Gaer. “If we can't, 
we can’t. In some cases we get 10% for 
making the necessary arrangements with 
Hollywood, just as an agent would. In 
other cases, there is no participation 
whatsoever.” 
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Where second serial rights are arranged 
by the publisher, they get 25% of the pro- 
ceeds, but there is no fixed policy on this 
point. Book club, condensation, foreign, 
and other rights are subject to negotiation. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


K. L. RAWSON, Vice President and Editor- 
in-Chief 
=, HANGER, Nature and Sports 


books 
MRS. MARJORIE MAYER, Associate Editor 


This firm is 110 years old, and has a good 
solid backlog of books that sell from one 
generation to another. 

Mr. K. L. Rawson, the editor-in-chief 
and vice-president, looks surprisingly young 
for his background and responsibilities. His 
juvenile book, “Boy’s Eye View of the An- 
tartic,’” (Macmillan), has been selling 
steadily for more than twenty years. He 
was Navigator in Admiral Byrd’s Second 
Antartic Expedition, and a Lieutenant 
Commander in the Naval Reserve during 
the war. 

Mr. Rawson believes that in principle a 
publisher should share to some extent in a 
book’s subsidiary rights, particularly the 
movie rights. Royalties and advances here 
differ widely from book to book, depending 
on circumstances. 

Putnam’s put out about 80 books a year, 
consisting of a variety of fiction and non- 
fiction. There is a strong nature and sports 
department under the editorship of Wallace 
Hanger, and in the way of fiction anything 
which is good is likely to be looked upon 
with favor—except “hammock” fiction. 

Sholem Asch is one of the shining stars 
of this house. Other Putnam authors are 
Robert Wilder, “Bright Feather”; Peter 
Bourne, “Drums of Destiny”; Blanche Can- 
non, “Nothing Ever Happens Sunday Morn- 
ing”; and Gertrude Walker, “So Deadly 
Fair.” 

The last two are first novels put out this 
spring. Both are being advertised, and both 
are doing well. 

Manuscripts are frequently reported 
upon within two weeks. Where several 


teadings are required, it sometimes takes a 


little longer, but an author is rarely kept 
waiting here for more than a month. 


THE DIAL PRESS, INC. 
461 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
BURTON C. HOFFMAN, President in charge 
of Sales and Advertising 
GEORGE JOEL, Editor and Vice President 

The Dial Press Inc. has published many 
very successful books. It does not publish 
any mysteries, juveniles, westerns, textbooks 
or light romances. 

Among its authors are Gladys Schmitt, 
(“Alexandra,’ “David the King,” “The 
Gates of Aulis’); Frank Yerby, (“The 
Golden Hawk,” “The Vixens,” “The Foxes 
of Harrow”); Niven Busch, (“The Ene- 
mies,” “Duel in the Sun”); Pierre van 
Paassen, James Street, and others. 

This firm started operations in 1920. In 
1938 the present management took over, 
and since then they have been publishing 
about 20 books a year. 

Dial Press has a reputation for fast re- 
ports on manuscripts. No submissions are 
sent outside of the office for reading. Mr. 
Joel or Mr. Hoffman or both consider 
everything that comes in, and they make 
their decision within two weeks, even on 
manuscripts which come in ‘‘over the 
transom.” 

Both Mr. Joel and Mr. Hoffman are 
young, enthusiastic, progressive, and very 
well informed on every aspect of writing 
and publishing. Mr. Joel was a newspaper- 
man and a free-lance writer before he 
became a publisher. 

They will copyright in the name of the 
author on request, and they will make ad- 
vances wherever the circumstances seem to 
justify them. The regular royalty scale 
prevails here, ranging from 10% to 12%2% 
to 15%. 

They ask for 10% of the movie rights, 
and 50% of the book club rights if any, 
second serialization, condensation, reprint, 
and other rights in this category. 

Mr. Joel suggests that imstead of the 
whole manuscript you submit a letter out- 
lining your book. This will effect a con- 
siderable saving in time and postage fos 
both the author and the publisher. 


— 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


Dieters magazines this month has 
been more than ever like a counting-out 
game. One’s making money, two’s a poor 
show, three’s being readied, four must go. 
Summer slump, high production costs, op- 
timism about factual sports books, and 
probably a lot of just plain guessing about 
what’s going to sell well in the fall, all cast 
shadows over the editorial offices. 

At the Goodman offices, the new Sport 
Life appeared early in July, dated Septem- 
ber, and the next issue promises to be a 
bigger, more competently produced book. 
The first issue had to be rushed through in 
order to meet printers’ deadlines. But with 
more time now, the editor has plans for a 
" really first-rate book. 

Sport Life is a bi-monthly, according to 
the notation in this first issue. But after the 
second issue, it will be brought out every 
month. The book is standard format, 
printed in rotogravure, and makes liberal 
use of photographic illustrations. Bruce 
Jacobs, formerly an associate editor on 
Macfadden’s successful magazine, Sport, is 
editing this new Goodman publication. 

Many of the articles will be ordered from 
big-name people, especially where expert 
appraisal of a personality or a situation is 
needed. But the market is open to any 
writer with the necessary sports know-all. 
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Most acceptable are personality features on 
sports stars, particularly from the free- 
lancer’s own area. The editor is anxious to 
develop writers in various parts of the coun- 
try, and will welcome submission of ideas 
and outlines. 

Feature lengths run to 3000-word top, 
but the market is open to good human- 
interest featurettes of 1000 to 1500 words. 
One or two pieces of fiction will be used 
each month. But the first issue is “not 
typical” of needs. (See the January issue.) 
Writing must be “pretty slick.” The win-or- 
lose angle is less important than the writing 
style. Lengths run up to 4000 words. 

As Sport Life is a general sports maga- 
zine, all sports the year round will be ‘cov- 
ered, but mostly the major sports which 
draw the big crowds. Emphasis will be on 
the sports in season. If out of season, there 
must be some special tie-in or slant to give 
seasonal interest. 

Payment on both fiction and articles is 
five cents 4 word, flat, on acceptance. Good 
news-angled sports-action photographs by 
amateurs can be used in the picture section 
of “Sport Life Action Thrillers.” Payment is 
$7.50 and up, depending on how good they 
are, and how used in the magazine. One- 
panel cartoons bring $10 if acceptable. 
Sport Life buys first and second North 
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American serial rights. In the case of re- 
prints, the editor passes on a bonus check 
of some sort, indefinite yet, to the author. 
This is one of the Goodman magazines, 
with offices in the Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 

Without fanfare of any kind, all the Dell 
Publications quietly moved out of their 
familiar Madison Avenue quarters, and set 
up shop in spacious and delightfully mod- 
ern offices at 261 Fifth Avenue. This is, at 
29th Street, and not very far north of where 
the Dell magazines once had editorial quar- 
ters. But the company has grown since 
those days when it was all pulps. Now it is 
pushing prosperous slicks. 

Titles included in this move from 149 
Madison Avenue to the new address, 261 
Fifth Avenue, include Modern Romances, 
Front Page Detective and Inside Detective, 
Modern Screen, Screen Stories, Screen 
Album, Sports Album, Radio Album, and 
1,000 Jokes, Horoscope, Crossword Puzzles, 
Official Crossword Puzzles and Pocket 
Crossword. Puzzles. 


Dell magazines have also had two im- 


portant editorial changes: Wade Nichols 
(formerly editor of Click and Screen 
Guide) is now editor of Modern Screen. 
He succeeds Albert Delacorte, who is work- 
ing on a new project, yet unannounced. 

Carlos Lane is the new editor of Front 
Page Detective and of Inside Detective. 
Both West Peterson and W. A. Swanberg 
got the free-lancing fever and resigned 
from the jobs they have held so long. There 
will be practically no change in the maga- 
zines. Mr. Lane has been associated with 
them for seven years and has all the routine 
right at his fingertips. 

Old-timers in the fact-detective field can 
take it for granted that all is as it has been 
at Dell. But for the newcomers in the field, 
Mr. Lane has plenty of good advice which 
he feels can bear repetition. First, you must 
query about a case first. Be sure to give all 
the pertinent facts of names, time, place, 
crime. And be very prompt. When a new 
case breaks, as many as a dozen writers 
may ask to cover it. 

Most fact-detective writers come up 
through the ranks of newspaper reporters, 
because there they learn to know the ropes 





of police work — highly important — and 
they have access to much material. But 
doing this sort of story is, in the eyes of this 
editor, a wonderful way for a young writer 
to learn his business. He sees the day-to-day 
quickly varying angles, and has an oppor- 
tunity to draw his own conclusions and plan 
the story as a whole. He knows the end, 
and has all his material. From this he can 
pick out good melodrama. Stick to facts. 
This editor doesn’t want “hopped-up fic- 
tion.” 

He does want a story, interestingly told, 
and he prefers the 5000-word length. Al- 
most impossible to use on these magazines 
is the 6000 to 7000 worder. Shorter lengths 
—2000 to 2500 words—are, however, usa- 
ble. On these, cut wordage on local color 
and trivia, so that the story itself is of pri- 
mary interest. 

Occasional articles on crime and its solu- 
tion go here. An interesting personality and 
dramatic writing are bases of acceptance. 

Payment is all on acceptance at this 
house. Current stories bring 4 cents a word. 
Older cases average 342 cents, but much 
depends on the quality of material sub- 
mitted. Photographs bring $5 each. Address 
material for Inside Detective and Front 
Page Detective to Carlos Lane, Editor, 261 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 


AWCETT Magazines have been having 
a long-drawn-out time of it, getting set- 
tled in their new building. One still bumps 
into torn-out partitions, fresh paint, file 
cases on the move, and plasterers in dusty 
work clothes. But a few of the magazines 
seem fairly settled in their permanent 
offices. Among these is Today’s Woman. 
A feature editor, to succeed Bill Parker 
(now executive editor of Mechanix Illus- 
trated) has been appointed at last. This is 
Harold Baron, formerly on the editorial 
staff of This Week, the newspaper week- 
end magazine. He is a very pleasant person 
to talk to, quiet in manner but sure of him- 
self. And he’s out, not to make a lot of 
changes, but to help keep the maga- 
zine progressing steadily upward. Today’s 
Woman now has a circulation guaranteed 
of a million every month. 
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The January Dicest gave a detailed re- 
port on the needs and requirements of 
Today’s Woman for articles and short 
features. This is still in effect. Ask yourself 
how the average reader of this particular 
magazine can apply your material to her- 
self and to her own life. Can she use it in 
some definite way? The average reader is a 
young housewife between 20 and 30 years 
old, with her own home and children under 
7 years of age. 

The ideal length for most feature articles 
is 2500 words. Brevity and conciseness are 
always important. And the anecdotal or 
case history method is preferred. Geraldine 
Rhoads is editor of Todays Woman. Ad- 
dress: 67 West 44th Street, New York 18. 

The bi-weekly picture magazine, Look, is 
putting on a campaign to attract more 
women readers. This has been going on 
ever since Fleur Fenton Cowles joined her 
editor husband, Gardner Cowles, in run- 
ning this family magazine. The circulation 
is mounting steadily, running very close to 
three million for the second quarter of 1948. 
With a large staff of writers and research- 
ers, the free-lance is pretty well limited to 
presenting ideas for consideration. Editorial 
offices are at 511. Fifth Avenue. 

Television plays an ever-growing role in 
many of the radio publications. The Ziff- 
Davis magazine, Radio News, is now Radio 
& Television News. ... Radio Best, edited 
by Edward Bobley, at 452 Fifth Avenue, 
has become Radio & Television Best. 

Movie Stars Parade has a new editor. 
Grace Fischler, former Hollywood editor 
for Esquire and Coronet, has replaced Pat 
Murphy. This is one of the Ideal Publica- 
tions group, at 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 

Lisa Sergio has been appointed editor of 
Public Affairs on Tomorrow Magazine. She 
is well known as a radio commentator and 
a lecturer, and recently won second place 
in Billboard’s contest for the nation’s most 
important news commentator. Mrs. Eileen 
Garrett is editor-in-chief. Address: 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 

Jack Weeks, formerly of Magazine-X, is 
the new managing editor of the New Re- 
public, 40 East 49th Street, New York 22. 
Henry Wallace, once editor and more re- 
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cently contributing editor, has resigned 
from the staff, in order to concentrate on 
his political affairs. 

Ski Illustrated, formerly located at 110 
East 42nd Street, has been taken over by 
W. T. Eldred and merged with Ski News. 
Mr. Eldred will continue to edit the com- 
bined magazine from the office of the latter 
at Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Salute, the picture magazine for men, 
has folded up, leaving its offices, at 15 West 
44th Street dark. Morris Weeks was the 
editor. 

Reader's Scope has changed its mind 
about bi-monthly publication and has sus- 
pended with the July issue. Plans for the 
future, if any, are indefinite. This was a 
Lev Gleason magazine, at 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York 16. 

With the August issue, Calling All Girls 
(Parent’s Institute) goes to 20 cents on the 
newsstands, with added color and wider 
appeal to girls of about 15 years. Claire 
Glass talked about her needs for the maga- 
zine in her usual well-ordered way, which 
must make her a grand editor for whom 
to work. 

Readers here have passed beyond the 
juvenile stage and want more adult reading. 
They like the same sort of quality writing 
and romantic feeling which fills the wom- 
en’s service publications, but with younger 
ideas which will fit the teen-age plane. 
Fiction must be perceptive of teen-age at- 
titudes and sensitive to what goes on below 
the obvious surface of things. 

The best average for fiction runs 2,500 
to 3,000 words. Stories should be fresh in 
theme. They should emphasize character, 
and should have strong dramatic situations. 
They should be realistic, not fanciful. Emo- 
tional appeal is important. Humor is fine; 
but it should not be derived from jive talk 
—which is not typical anyway. 

The editor would like to see short-shorts 
of about 1,200 words. These need a punch 
end, and should be preferably an incident, 
not a mood piece. She will also be glad to 
see stories of about 5,000 words, which can 
be used in two parts. A very strong middle 
break is important in these. A new feature 
is a 1-shot or pre-publication condensation 
of 10,000 to 12,000 words. These will come 
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V \INCENT 


"The magazine that bought my article? Why, | just happen to have a copy with me.” 


from name writers usually, through their 
agents or publishers. 

As to articles, much of the non-fiction 
material is supplied through regular chan- 
nels. The only free-lance fields are self- 
improvement and boy-and-girl material, or 
articles on teen-age personalities for the 
“Teen-Comer” department. Articles run 
mostly 1,000 to 1,200 words. For regular 
length fiction and articles, the rate is 5 
cents a word, on acceptance. Other lengths 
are commensurate. 

A few special needs: short humorous 
pieces or outlines with captions, which can 
be turned into a series of related cartoons 
—usually spoofing some familiar subject. 
Picture stories with definite teen-age slant. 
Quizzes, crossword puzzles, etc., for the 
“Puzzlers’ Post” section. The latter must 
be interesting and not too simple, and peg 
onto something of interest to teen-agers. 
Material for special occasions, such as Val- 
entine Day, is considered but not specially 
sought. Allow four to five months for any- 
thing seasonal. The editor is buying now 
for winter issues. 


Calling All Girls is edited by Claire Glass. 
Offices are at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N.Y. 
17. 


ERE’S the up-to-date news on Popu- 

lar Publications’ Romance Western. 
That’s the love-pulp which the editor took 
along with her when she went West on her 
own romance, remember? Irma Ginsberg 
is the editor. And the executive editorial 
office is now at 1069% West 39th Place, 
Los Angeles 37, California. Send all your 
manuscripts out there now. Only the busi- 
ness office (where checks come from) is 
retained at the regular Pop. Pubs. office at 
205 East 42nd Street in N. Y. 

Romance Western has been increased in 
size to 130 pages, its price to a quarter. 
And it is the only magazine of Western 
love stories to be edited out in the Golden 
West. 

A correction on last month’s note about 
the new fashion-trade magazine, Kaleido- 
scope: Martha Stout, formerly of Junior 
Bazaar and of Good Housekeeping, is the 
editor. It is Kay Sullivan who has been 
named fashion editor of this publication. 
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Offices are in the Chrysler Building, 135 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Ted Irwin, editor of Everybody’s Digest, 
has called my attention to some errors 
which crept most unintentionally into the 
report of that magazine’s needs which ap- 
peared in the New York Market Letter in 
the May issue. Please note that this maga- 
zine is a monthly, and has been so for a 
long time. Madelynne Reuter is now man- 
aging editor, and not associate editor. 

Everybody’s Digest uses about 20 per 
cent original material at present. This in- 
cludes a wide coverage of interests—na- 
tional affairs, science, health, social prob- 
lems, business, self-help, human interest 
—in fact, any subject could be considered 
which might have appeal for readers gen- 
erally. It should be, however, controversial 
in nature. It is well to submit an outline 
first. But completed manuscripts are also 
considered. The best average length is 
about 2,000 words. No fiction, poetry, or 
fillers are wanted. Payment is at good 
rates, on acceptance. Address: 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The Thrilling Group of pulps has been 
building up very steadily, under the edi- 
torial direction of Leo Margulies. It has 
the most titles of any pulp group, and its 
total circulation figures run two million 
copies over and above those of its nearest 
competitors, I’m told. 

Operating on that sort of a base, the 
Thrilling Group is not merely a successful 
financial business. It treats its writers well, 
too. Right now, it is expanding its open 
market at a great rate in the detective, air, 
pseudo-science, and western fields. Many 
titles are being increased in number of 
pages. Others are being published more 
frequently. And rates of payment to people 
who submit regularly are really good for 
pulps. 

Thrilling Love is trying out serials—a 
length which has not been used here for 
some years. These will be 4-parters—a 
total of three a year—and all now ordered. 
This will not cut into the amount of 
shorter material used, however, as the 
total number of pages will be increased to 
144. (Address—10 East 40th Street, 
me. 4. 26.) 
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Detective Novel and Detective Mystery 
Novel have each been increased to 144 
pages, the price raised to 20 cents. That 
means that about 20,000 more words must 
be bought for each issue, with six instead 
of four issues per year. (10 East 40th 
Street. ) 

The three football magazines of this 
group have all been increased in size to 
144 pages. All material for these books has 
been bought for the present, however, and 
copy has gone to the printers. 

Mystery Book Magazine is appearing bi- 
monthly now, and it has increased its size 
to 176 pages—a good value for any reader, 
even at a quarter a copy. This one, espe- 
cially goes in for top flight names, with 
payment in accord. (10 East 40th Street.) 

Sky Fighters is now a bi-monthly and up 
to 144 pages. This is one of the few mar- 
kets currently open for air fiction. Woman 
interest is good here—and in any of these 
books, though usually of a secondary na- 
ture. (10 East 40th Street.) 

G-Men Detective and the Phantom De- 
tective have both gone up to 144 pages, 
and now appear as bi-monthlies. Black 
Book Detective, already a bi-monthly, has 
added pages to a 144-page total. The same 
is true of West. (10 East 40th Street.) 

Giant Western, one of the best markets 
of the Thrilling Group, is now a bi-monthly. 
With its huge contents, the added issues 
provide a considerable increase in market 
capacity. (10 East 40th Street.) 

Another market of some importance is 
pseudo-science fiction. Both Startling Sto- 
ries and Thrilling Wonder Stories are ap- 
pearing bi-monthly, 176 pages each. (10 
East 40th Street.) 


OBERT E. LEVEE, editor of the nine 

fact-detective quarterlies which he 
handles for Martin Goodman, tells me that 
for the rest of the summer he will be slow- 
ing down considerably in his buying. He 
has a large inventory on hand. And as 
several books have been skipped, he can 
be fairly choosey, looking out for only the 
best. Titles include Amazing Detective, 
Best, Complete, etc. Address: 366 Mad- 
ison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 
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All the pulps put out by Martin Good- 
man and his associated publishers are once 
again being edited at 366 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 17, and manuscripts should be sent 
there. No further issues. have been pub- 
lished of Two Daring Love Novels, which 
Robert Erisman edited. But the market for 
western fiction holds up. 

Bernard Kaapcke, in charge of the edi- 
torial and of the sports story pulps of this 
group, reports that four titles have been 
dropped recently. These include Big S ports 
Magazine, Real Sports, Sports Short Sto- 
ries, and Big Baseball Magazine. This 
leaves him with four sports story magazines, 
all quarterlies: Best Sports, Complete Sports, 
Sports Action, and Sports Leaders. The 
address: 366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Bernarr Macfadden’s New Physical Cul- 
ture Magazine has made no change in edi- 
torial requirements, though its promotion 
department is giving it publicity about a 
face-lifting. Lengths for articles keep 
within the 1,000 to 1,500 word limits mostly 
And there must always be some sort of 
health angle—mental, physical, etc. Ange 
Brashing is the editor. And she has a nice 
warm sense of humor and an ever optim- 
istic outlook. 

Bernarr Macfadden himself okays every 
last thing which goes into his magazine. 
And even at eighty, he still has his hand 
actively in his many interests. The current 
issue of the magazine shows him on the 
cover, photographed with his new bride! 

Intimate Romances, of the Ideal Maga- 
zine group, has been going for some issues 
now, and finds the going good. Its editor, 
Florence J. Schetty, says that what she said 
at first still goes. Lengths of stories should 
be from 6,000 to 8,000, with the novel run- 
ning 15,000 words. She likes to see out- 





lines first, especially on the novels. But it’s 
okay to send in your manuscript cold. If 
you are new to the market, this may be 
better. 

As to story themes, she is interested in 
the more mature problems with sound 
emotions. Plots must be credible and well 
defined. They should involve down-to- 
earth people. Regional stories are very ac- 
ceptable. An occasional off-trail story is 
liked here. But the story of illicit love, 
once the backbone of the confession maga- 
zine, is out. 

Good everyday stories and problems are 
now the main fare of a confession book. 
These are the stories which provide readers 
with some personal identification with the 
characters, and therefore rouse greater 
sympathy with the stories’ problems. Fre- 
quently readers find great help in solving 
their own problems, through this imper- 
sonal view of other people’s solutions. 

Intimate Romances is paying 2% cents 
a word and up, on acceptance, for all ma- 
terial. Address: 295 Madison Avenue, 
.. 3.49. 

Writers should note that manuscripts 
sent to Intimate Romances are also read 
for possible use in Personal Romances, of 
the same address, edited by May C. Kelley. 
This is a saving in postage, and assures that 
a length which is unsuitable for one maga- 
zine, but might fit into the other, will have 
due consideration. 

Publishers continue to try out higher 
prices, in hopes of solving the problems of 
increased production costs. Good House- 
keeping, for instance, is reported to have 
tried out a 50 cent price, with poor results 
so far .. . Liberty is testing a 15 cent price. 

. and Traveltime has gone up from 15 
cents to a quarter. 








How to reduce the odds 
as you switch from 
part-time to pro status 


The House 


By Michael Rosene 


Tue late Colonel Bradley once remarked 
that the only profitable way to follow the 
horses was with a shovel. He died a mil- 
lionaire. 

Taking the ball from the colonel, let us 
admit that the most profitable way to follow 
literature—in its sordid commercial aspects 
—is to own a few paper mills. 

Naturally no writer expects to die a mil- 
lionaire, but, being simple types, writers do 
like to make a living. Is the feat possible 
these days? Suppose you are a part-time 
writer, and your word-rate averages a 
penny. Is it a smart idea to quit your job in 
men’s wear in order to tackle the free-lance 
racket full time? 

Writers gamble large gobs of time, intel- 
ligence, and energy whenever they drop a 
script into the mail. The free-lance is a 
gambler by occupation, belonging to the 
same union as the sharp-faced gentlemen 
who operate in smoke-filled backrooms— 
with one important difference. The latter 
manipulate their dice and pasteboards in a 
fashion which leaves little to chance, 





Mr. Rosene 


In proof of his theory, 
“TI outlined the technique of quan- 


writes : 


tity writing to a friend of mine here whose 
Tine was westerns. The gimmick has worked 
in such a spectacular fashion for him that 
he and his wife are moving to the French 
Riviera next fall.” 
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Percentage 


whereas the writer is strictly legit. However, 
the odds against the free-lance can be 
shortened. 

If you still want to quit that job in men’s 
wear, write full-time and make a living, 
even though your word-rates are low and 
your living expenses high, try this on for 
size: 

First of all, hang on to the men’s wear 
job temporarily. 

Next, stop toying with the typewriter. 
You’ve got to write two or three times as 
much as you customarily do. This can be 
very tough if you have conditioned yourself 
to write only 10,000 words or less of finished 
copy per month. However, the most impor- 
tant property a free-lance owns is his out- 
mail. If it is large in quantity and consistent 
in quality, i.e., aimed at markets where he 
has previously sold, the writer will eat, and 
even drink, occasionally. If he has 30,000 
words circulating through the mail in short 
hunks, he is a semi-pro. If he has 100,000 
words in cirtulation—the same type of 
words, only more of them—he is an aver- 
age professional. 

Your first goal is to get 100,000 of such 
words into the mail. 

Let’s suppose that you have been writing 
part-time for a few years, and that you 
know how to write salable stuff in several 
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y-a-word fields. They could be: 
(1) Short western fiction 
(2) Slick-type religious juveniles 
(3) Short articles 

At this stage of the game, your outmail 
work-record card breaks down like this: 


Scripts 

Market New Old 
IN 89-5655, gc Cae Eke gus oleae 2 
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Now let’s take a look at your sales record. 
You sent your first script out in 1945. 


Year Wordage Sold % 

1945... . 65,300 27,500 42.1% 
1946... .. 88,000 47,500 53.9% 
1947... ..97,500 65,000 66.7% 


Your sales percentage rose steadily over 
the three-year period. You sold two-thirds 
of your 1947 production. Your gross word 
rate in 1945 was 33c. By 1947 it had risen 
to 60c, and you were making six bucks a 
thousand whether it sold or flubbed: So far, 
*48 looks even better, with a gross rate of 
70c for half a year. 


ALL you have to do now is shove that 

31,000 outmail up to 100,000 words in 
six months or less. How you do it is nobody’s 
business. If necessary, strangle your wife 
and kids to obtain privacy. Insult all your 
friends, give up the cinema and poker and 
neglect to mow the lawn. Just keep on writ- 
ing hard. 

To move from semi-pro to pro requires 
basic talent, a fair sales record, and plenty 
of guts. The guts come in when you try to 
build your outmail from ten to fifteen titles 
to forty or fifty titles in a relatively short 
period, It is no cinch to write consistently 
marketable material in greater quantity than 
semi-pro par. The full-time job in men’s 
wear will take its toll on your faculties, but 
even if you don’t write 30,000 words a 
month, as planned, you'll be writing more 
than you ever did before. 

It isn’t wise to make the break from semi- 
pro to full-time writing unless you qualify 
in the following track and field events: 








(1) Unless you like to write. It’s amazing 
how many writers claim they hate to write. 
If that’s your feeling, why not be sensible 
and pick a more congenial profession like 
Swiss bell-ringing? On the other hand, if 
you are the type who gushes: “I just lahve 









































Average Potential 

Wordage WordRate $ Value 
11,500 1%4¢ 143.75 
12,500 a¢ 93.75 

7,000 1¢ 70.00 

31,000 $307.50 
Scripts Sold % Income 
34 14 41.2% $216.50 
49 30 61.2% 405.00 
54 35 64.8% 590.00 


to write,” be careful. You are probably a 
bum risk as a commercial writer. The point 
is you like to write certain types of prose, 
fiction or non-fiction, and most of it can be 
sold for money. 

(2) Unless you are in good health, have 
plenty of energy, and the necessary self-con- 
fidence. 

(3) Unless you can give up a regular pay- 
check for an irregular payoff which is al- 
ways somewhat of a gamble. 

(4) Unless you have written for several 
years semi-professionally, and have sold a 
good deal of stuff in at least two, préferably 
three, fields. This implies a know-how which 
is an absolute must. Multiple markets are 
insurance against the collapse of one of 
them. Such things happen. 

(5) Unless you have made at least one 
sale for every ten envelopes mailed during 
the past year. This includes old as well as 
new submissions. 

(6) Unless your regular market can 
stand three times as many stories and articles 
as you generally send them. 

(7) Unless you are a good idea-man and 
have jammed your notebook with ten times 
more story germs and article ideas than you. 
will ever be able to write. 

(8) Unless you can build up an outmail 
of at least 100,000 words of paying prose on 
a penny-per potential. Don’t be discouraged 
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if this takes some time. Even a year is not 
unreasonable for the average part-time 
writer who has to make his living elsewhere. 

Of course, 100,000 words is an arbitrary 
figure. In my opinion, an outmail of 100,000 
words in short, salable hunks distributed 
among -the penny markets is just about the 
absolute minimum for a full-time free-lance. 
Anything less is dangerous because indi- 
vidual rejections tend to become too impor- 
tant financially. Over this figure rejects 
blend into the law of averages and can be 
largely ignored. 

One, five, or even ten, rejections mean 
very little on an item aimed at a penny-a- 
word market, when the market has perhaps 
twenty buying outlets, and the item itself is 
carefully written to appeal to the entire 
market, not necessarily slanted to a single 
magazine in the group. Sooner or later it 
will sell, unless the idea is no good or the 
writing is sub-standard. 

Breaking down the arbitrary figure of 
100,000 words, let us suppose that your re- 
ports average 30 days, and that your average 
word rate is lc. If you sell 10% of your total 
wordage each time around, the monthly 
take is $100. If 15% sells, you make $150; 
20% and you gross $200. 

Now let’s go back and take a look at your 
progress from semi-pro to pro, You’ve been 
slugging away for six months, losing friends 
and alienating people, growing ulcers, miss- 
ing sleep. You almost hate the typewriter, 
but your last outmail work-record card looks 
like this: 


Scripts 

Market New Old 
NEE ond teaches Vivo, Bd. aka eee 3 7 
ENS ee Sr rere ear wee 4 il 
ES oe ogo Sete is sare RRS OE Ee 
SONI Sex sie os utthess ade ee. oentraee ae 


Notice that you have simply expanded 
inside your old markets. 

Your sales-record for the past three 
months : 


1949 Outmail 
Ist of month Sold 
Ee eee 65,000 9,000 
February . 77,000 12,000 
ee ae 14,500 


Nothing sensational, but two factors are 
significant here. The steady trend upward, 
and the income figure for March. Such 
bullish tendencies in the prose stock-market 
are based on a stable rise in production, 
bringing the law of averages over to your 
side, and taking some of the wildcat gam- 
bling out of commercial writing. 

The income figure for March, $142.50, is 
not impressive by average American stand- 
ards, Due to the manner in which the dice 
are loaded in our society, the ordinary free- 
lance can resign himself to making much 
less money in actual cash than he would 
make in almost any other occupation with 
the same expenditure of intelligence and 
energy. This is not as bad as it sounds. A 
writer can free-wheel. If he is economically 
smart he will leave the high-cost-of-living 
belt and tail off to some backwater where 
subsistence is cheaper and where life itself is 
more fun. 

What about that job in men’s wear? If 
your nerve is still good, give the boss a 
month’s notice. During your last month as a 
wage-slave, keep on writing part-time to 
push your outmail safely over the 100,000 
mark, while you figure out where to move. 

Why move? To cut down your living ex- 
penses, of course. Let us hope you have 
banked the extra money made in the last six 
months from writing; this is your get-away 
dough. Low-cost nirvanas exist in the United 
States. See the listing of paradises at $3 a 
day in the 1948 Wrirer’s YEAR Book and 
the July Dicest. Rural or semi-wilderness 








Average Potential 

Wordage Word Rate $ Value 
36,500 1i%4¢ 456.25 
34.000 3A¢ 255.00 
30,900 i¢ 309.00 
101,400 $1,020.25 
Net Rate 

% Income Per Word 
13.8% $ 85.00 94¢ 
15.6% 105.00 87¢ 
16.0% 142.50 98¢ 
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regions are a good bet. For example, the 
Florida Keys. While a tourist may pay ten 
bucks a day for a fishing shack there during 
the sucker season, a year-round resident 
with a bit of blarney can rent a shanty for 
as little as $20 a month. You don’t have to 
remain in the United States, providing you 
stay inside the orbit of regular mail service. 
Look over the foreign exchange rates some 
time. Mexico, for instance, where the peso 
is pegged 4.84 to the Yankee dollar. Two 
people can live well in Mexico City on $150 
per month, American, and $100 will buy 
you the same standard of living in Chiapas 
or Oaxaca if you prefer the sticks. 

The working free-lance, making his puny 
money by mail, can afford to pick his domi- 
cile with an eye for creature-comforts at 
free-lance prices. This easy mobility is the 
only practical graft available to the writer. 
The rest is silence, as Shakespeare once ob- 
served, 

Checking the map, guidebooks, and 
Chamber of Commerce blurbs, suppose you 
decide on Appleknocker Key, Florida (Pop. 
9). After three months in this bucolic out- 
post, during which you function as a full- 
time writer, your production record looks 
like this: 


1949 Wordage 
April . 23,500 
(last month of part-time) 
Re ere ~ 28,000 
(ten days lost. in moving) 
BE psec oe 2 37,500 
Re 41,000 


Still sticking to your old markets, your 
sales-record is: 


Outmail Ist 
91949 of month Sold 
Pare 17,000 
eee 19,500 
ES 22,000 
PCr ere 24,500 





The literary curb-market is still bullish. 
Pleasant thought—the July income is 
roughly twice your living expenses on Apple- 
knocker Key. Furthermore, on the first of 
August your outmail has hit 69 titles and 
148,400 words. 





Strange things begin to happen: 
A couple of editors in the western group 
ask ‘to take a look at some 12,000-word 
novelettes. Why? Your steady production of 
short westerns has convinced them that you 
are a dependable boy worth cultivating. So 
your byline goes on the cover, and the 
money isn’t bad either. 

You have a hatful of article ideas which 
don’t fit the old penny-a-word rate. You 
send out twenty queries to the high-pay 
mags and receive four or five “on spec” 
editorial okays. Rates from 5c to 20c a 
word. 

By this time you can turn out a “slick” 
religious juvenile with both hands tied. 
You decide to tackle the women’s and fam- 
ily books with the same type of story tricked 
up and polished to fit a slick-paper market. 

What has happened? 

Nothing improbable, except that you 
have become a professional writer, with a 
different psychology, a mature point of view, 
and more working time than you ever had 
before, Because you sent out a tidal wave 
of manuscripts, many more editors are 
aware of your existence, opening up a batch 
of new markets which, to hit successfully, 
will take up all of your time. 

Well, not quite all of it. What about that 
unfinished novel you keep in the baitbox 
under the gasoline lantern? You look it 
over. After a couple of years of desultory 
growth, the script sounds trite. After all, 
being a full-fledged pro these days, you have 
ten better ideas for novels. 

This blueprint of a semi-pro’s progress 


‘ toward professional status may sound like 


Net Rate 

% Income Per Word 
16.8% $173.00 $1.02 
18.1% 187.00 0.96 
18.9% 230.00 1.05 
18.6% 265.00 1.08 


an idyll. It isn’t. The big move is no cinch. 
In the last analysis, strategy and tactics are 
not worth a darn unless the unknown factor 
is crowding the ball on every play. 

The unknown factor? 


You. 











Tue long-awaited NAB Standards of 
Practice, which went into effect July 1 as 
the enforced guide for all U. S. broad- 
casters (see July WriTer’s Dicest), offers 
radio tame check-reins at a time when the 
medium needs a strong campaign to raise 
its entertainment and cultural standards to 
gain new public esteem. Radio is stum- 
bling through a maze of frigidaires, disc 
jockies, masters of ceremonies, telephonitis, 
sour gags, stereotyped characters, and 
blatant studio audiences. 

Perhaps broadcasters’ dissension over 
points proposed in framing caused the lack 
of promised punch in the new Code. Ex- 
cept for a few points, the code reiterates 
general network taboos; NBC’s and MBS’ 
Program Policies manuals have long cov- 
ered its main points. Also, the Code erring- 
ly spotlights advertising standards—length 
of ad copy, etc.—as radio’s scapegoat. Ad 
copy lasts one or two minutes—program 
text thuds on the ear for 25 minutes. 

Radio has but two official arbiters to 
turn to for readjustment: National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters and Federal Com- 
munications Commission, both in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Both serve notably, but rather 
than being always specific, intimate over- 
seers, their beat is the whole broad canvas 
of U. S. radio. 

NAB, radio’s trade association, has as 
members representatives of all U. S. net- 
works and stations. Being closer to broad- 
casters, it is best able to right radio’s 
wrongs. FCC is charged by Congress to 
regulate interstate and foreign communica- 
tions by electrical energy—including radio 
and wire services. It licenses radio and 
video stations pledging to operate in the 
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public interest. Its function is somewhat 
technical to be able to render high artistic 
value to individual broadcasters. It is not 
always possible for NAB and FCC to pene- 
trate radio’s deep corners where spring 
cleaning is most needed—in the three 
chief radio centers from which the U. S. 
programming bulk stems—New York, Chi- 
cago, and Hollywood. 

Radio networks and stations, I believe, 
badly need an overall editorial board, com- 
prised of experienced editors and other 
men with backgrounds in the magazine and 
book fields, to plan and maintain program 
standards and work unceasingly at improv- 
ing radio. Radio programming is born from 
written text and should be judged and 
passed on only by men qualified to handle 
writings. 

Some of today’s program coordinators, 
producers, and script editors have little or 
no previous background in handling drama 
and factual works for mass public con- 
sumption. In no other medium are such 
executives shunted from one job to another 
with such startling flexibility. Such tactics 
do not mould a man as an ace program 
planner, for only by concentrated effort in 
a job can a man know and savor it suffi- 
ciently to work and improve on it. Pro- 
grams weaken when they shift from one 
hand to another. 

Varied departments of this board could 
cover all program categories — drama, 
comedy, women’s, audience participation, 
news, etc. Each proposed program should 
come under the surveillance of board mem- 
bers who would review .it for taste, writing 
standards, talent and public contribution. 
Accepted programs would have their 
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Would You 
LIKE TO SAVE 
$1,000.00 


? 





A FEW WEEKS AGO a man came to me with a book manuscript which he was 
going to have printed at a cost of approximately a thousand dollars. This he was doing 
to secure copyright, as the story had a highly valued title and he had heard that copy- 
right would protect it. When I explained to him that copyright would not afford 
such protection, he decided to keep his money. 

Recently, I saved a woman some legal complications by advising her against 
making a radio adaptation of a literary classie which is not yet in the Public Domain. 
I have helped many with publishing contracts, which are always complex documents 
to the beginner. 

Naturally, you want to know what these people and hundreds of others have paid 
me for this money-saving counsel. The 
answer is — nothing. You cannot buy in- 


formation of this type from me, but active A GOOD BOOK FOR WRITERS 


clients of mine are free to ask any ques- nisi 
tions they wish pertaining to the work PAUL JORDAN-SMITH, distinguished 
we are doing. This is but one of the many | book critic, says in the Los Angeles 


extra services you receive when you have Times: “If you want to write you'll need 
a literary counsellor who is also a veteran e 7 
some blunt, rough advice of a practical 








writer. 





I have no stereotyped criticisms or 
mimeographed “lessons” to sell. I am not 
a literary agent. I do provide CON- 
STRUCTIVE CRITICISM, PROFES- 
SIONAL EDITING or COMPLETE 
REVISION, depending on the special re- 
quirements of your manuscript. Write 
today for my free folder entitled “Literary 
Help,” which explains in detail how I 
work with writers. Also, include any in- 
formation you wish to give concerning 
your own work. 


CHARLES 









nature. You'll find it briefly put in ‘Let's 
Write About You’ by Charles Carson. 
The book is not for the academic but it 
will help you about organizing your ma- 
terial, in approaching your publisher, in 
selecting an agent, in avoiding swindlers.” 
“Let’s Write About You” has been re- 
viewed favorably by fifteen other nation- 
ally prominent critics. You may get your 
copy from Writer’s Dicest for $2.00. 


Interviews by Arrangement Only 


G01 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 
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scripts continually supervised while on the 
air. A local station committee could indi- 
vidually supervise and aid U. S. local sta- 
tions, crying for more original program- 
ming built around local writing and per- 
forming talent. Local talent, proving big- 
time, can be passed on to talent-starved 
networks. Local programming  stagnates 
when fed solely by network fare. 

Editorial men drafted to radio program- 
ming would bring with them a practice 
coveted by the literati—the scouting, devel- 
opment and launching of fresh, new writ- 
ing talent. Radio’s lifesavers are such pro- 
grams as “Radio City Playhouse,” “First 
Nighter,” “Dr. Christian,” and the many 
other fine free-lance programs. 


The board could hold writing contests. 
Prizewinning scripts could also reap possi- 
ble conversion into motion pictures and 
video shows. Program idea showcases could 
be open to all U. S. writers, with the public 
pruning the good from the bad. Such fresh 
projects would stir up radio and remedy the 
rash of bang-bang scripts written to sate 
8th grade mentalities. 

The board could compel comedy pro- 
grams to change formats yearly, and, in 
some cases, characters. Being editorial- 
minded, they would draw to radio the 
superior humor found in magazines and 
other media—in the tradition of H. C. 
Witwer, Mark Twain, Robert Benchley, 
James Thurber, Dorothy Parker, Clare 
Luce, Sally Benson, Betty McDonald, and 
Ruth McKenney—the scintillating brand 
that George Kaufman and Noel Coward 
pen for the footlight trade. Radio must 
also open its door to more new comedians 
and comedy writers—today’s top half-dozen 
comics reigned yesterday also. More come- 
dy-flavored programs, with story lines, like 
“My Friend Irma,” should be created. A 
comedy show should not stand or fall by 
the number of mid-anatomy laughs it 
draws. 

Where can radio find men to staff a 
crack editorial board? Many editors and 
men with editorial experience are in radio 
—commentating behind mikes when they 
should also serve behind desks creating and 
judging programs and writings. They in- 
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clude: Ted Weeks, Atlantic Monthly edi- 


tor; Henry La Cossitt and John B. Ken- 
nedy, former Collier’s editors; Adele Flet- 
cher, Photoplay editor; John K. M. Mc- 
Caffery, former American magazine editor, 
and Tex McCrary, with a wide newspaper 
background. Fannie Hurst, John Kieran, 
and Franklin P. Adams would be assets to 
the Board. 
* *& * 


WALLACE-FERRY-HANLY COM- 
PANY, Advertising, 430 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 

FIRST NIGHTER, aired Thursdays, 
10:30 P. M., EST, over CBS, recommenc- 
ing October 7. Half-hour. 

While this series is on a summer hiatus, 
L. T. Wallace, president, continues to read 
and buy original half-hour dramatic scripts 
to schedule outstanding fall and winter 
plays. 

Story variety is sought—comedy, farce, 
mystery, light romance. Create simple yet 
strong, human interest plots of small town 
people—for family appeal. Stress movie 
technique—color and action over sheer 
talk—avoid stage drawing-room style. Write 
around two co-stars, Olan Soule and Bar- 
bara Luddy, and a maximum of three other 
characters. Plant characters briefly—estab- 
lish who and where they are—as soon as 
they enter scene. Inject life into every 
word and move by bright, plot-advancing 
dialogue. 

Divide play evenly in three acts—to time 
20—22 minutes, excluding framework and 
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music transitions. Have leads early in Act 
1. Open each new act preferably on a new 
scene. Build suspense at act ends. Make 
situation clear, well-focused and built on 
a rising line—a big scene to climax Act 3. 
Motivate and blue print situation and 
characters solely by dialogue and effects. 
Do not use a narrator to describe scene or 
plot—lines must carry story. Use only 
enough sound to make action clear. 

Taboos: Adaptations or sports stories 
—unless tops. Occasion plays—Easter, 
Thanksgiving, etc.—unless tops and sub- 
mitted weeks in advance. Over-sophistica- 
tion. Over-drinking. Women smoking. Sex. 
Profanity. Suicide. Poison. Racial, religious 
or political offense. 

Each play is read by a Play Jury, who 
knows it only by its assigned number and 
title. Writer’s name is deleted for reading 
and audition. Do not type your name on 
any part of script, except title page, In- 
clude another page, bearing only title, and 
a casting sheet describing characters briefly. 

Payment—$200-$300—on acceptance for 
one year’s radio rights, plus option to re- 
peat performance. Writer retains fiction, 
screen, television rights, etc. Air credit 
given. Release is not required from writer 
until play is accepted for purchase. Send 
plays to Mr. Wallace. Enclose self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. Campana Sales 
Co. is sponsor. 

* a * 


During the summer lull period in new 
radio markets, the writer’s best bet is to 
concentrate on submitting to the steady 
free-lance programs, such as: “Curtain 
Time,” “Family Theatre,” “Grand Cen- 
tral Station,” “Theatre of Today,” “Skippy 
Hollywood Theatre,” “The Whistler,” 
“Suspense,” “Radio City Playhouse,” “Stars 
Over Hollywood,” “Aunt Jenny” and 
“Nick Carter,” for which script require- 
ments have been given here previously. 

* * * 


WCBS-TV, 15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 

York 17, N. Y. 

WCBS-TV, CBS’s key New York tele- 
vision station, completed construction of its 
huge, ultra-modern television studios in 
Grand Central Terminal Building, which 










Announcing 
The 14th $10,000 


HARPER 


Prize Novel Contest 
DEADLINE—June |, 1949 


PA aousccipts may be submitted 
now and at any time up to the clos- 
ing date of June 1, 1949. $10,000 
will be awarded the prize novel as 
selected by the judges, who will be: 


GLENWAY WESCOTT, 
novelist, author of Apartment 
in Athens, The Grandmothers. 

JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, 
literary editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

KATHERINE ANNE PORTER, 


author of Flowering Judas, 
The Leaning Tower, etc. 


(This contest is NOT limited to first novels) 







Write for circular giving full details: 
The Harper Prize Novel Contest 
Harper & Brothers © 49 E. 33 St.,N.Y. 
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e Full agency services for established 
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will step up programming. 

Jerry Danzig, senior program producer, 
is highly receptive to all styles of new pro- 
gram ideas, well outlined, with sample 
scripts if requiring them. He seeks to de- 
velop programs that are not just time- 
fillers, but which take advantage of video’s 
immediacy and intimacy. Send for release 
first. Enclose self-addressed stamped en- 
velope with material. 

J. L. Van Volkenburg, CBS-N.Y. tele- 
vision operations chief, created these new 
television network posts to concentrate on 
programming for their video network: 
Charles Underhill, CBS-TV director of 
programs; Worthington Miner, program 
development manager; Edmund Chester, 
news, special events and sports director. Its 
Eastern network comprises: WNAC-TV, 
Boston; WCBS-TV, New York; WCAU- 
TV, Philadelphia; WMAR-TV, Baltimore; 
WMAL-TV, Washington. CBS joins soon 
with WTOP and Washington Post for a 
D.C. TV station, and with KQW for a 
San Francisco one. 

CBS has spent $9,000,000 in television 
and broadcast 5,000 hours of black-and- 
white telecasts. WCBS-TV, a pioneer tele 
station in operation since July, 1931, now 
has 271 full-time employes, telecasts 25 
hours weekly and spends $16,000—$615 an 
hour—in direct program costs. 

* * * 


BARNARD L. SACKETT, Television and 
Radio Productions, 904 Bankers Securi- 
ties Building, Walnut and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

This organization, in operation three 
years, is one of the first complete television 
service agencies. They custom-build live 
and film television shows for ad agencies 
and video stations on ordered specifica- 
tions, within an assigned ‘budget. 

Wick Adames, script editor, desires fin- 
ished, workmanlike 15- and 30-minute tele- 
vision scripts of all types for use in custom 
or packaged blocks; also, varied types of 
entertainment and commercial ideas and 
scenarios for creation into new video pro- 
grams. If unfamiliar with video technique, 
include stage directions, but no camera 
moves. Beginners’ works, with professional 





approach, are considered equally with pro- 
fessionals’. 

Mr. Adames says: “The problem of de- 
veloping and encouraging new writers with 
spark for television is very real, Potential 
television writers should make a business- 
like approach—study, analyze shows, prac- 
tice and develop themselves. Video has its 
own peculiar technique—it’s not an off- 
shoot of radio.” 

Writers should query first—for require- 
ments fluctuate. Include a sample script. 
Writers showing skill are given assign- 
ments also, when needed, to complete their 
material or supplied ideas. Writer is noti- 
fied on acceptance—paid on production. 
Payment—on a par with today’s video rates 
—still not like radio. Send for release first. 


Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
* * * 


LESTER LEWIS ASSOCIATES, 1 Chris- 
topher Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
HOLLYWOOD SCREEN TEST, tele- 

cast at WFIL-TV (ABC), Philadelphia— 

also viewed over: WMAR-TV, Baltimore ; 

WMAL-TV, Washington; WATV, New- 

ark; WJZ-TV, New York. Half-hour. 

This popular program, telecast since 
April 15, showcases professional Broadway 
acting talent aiming at motion picture con- 
tracts. Hollywood movie scouts view the 
performances to judge them. Bert Lytell, 
veteran actor, is Host-M.C. Two selected 
performers—usually a young man and 
woman—are showcased jointly in a drama 
sketch. A well-known screen personality 
appears with them in a “guide” role. 

Lester Lewis, producer, says there is a 
semi-open market for 8-minute complete 
drama playlets—comparable to a slick 
mag’s short-short stories. Story vignette can 
be of any type—emotional drama, comedy, 
etc.—with strong lines for a man and 
woman. Write it in telescript form. Pay- 
ment is average for single performance 
rights. No release needed. Enclose self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. Show debuts for 
New York viewers on WJZ-TV, August 15. 

* * * 

WYNN WRIGHT ASSOCIATES, 4 East 
53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Wynn Wright, president of this active 

radio-television package organization, is in- 
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terested in considering fully developed pro- 
gram ideas, with detailed outlines describ- 
ing idea. Programs can be slanted for radio 
or video and be of any nature. If dramatic, 
a sample script is not necessary until idea is 
accepted. Send for release first. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope with ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Wright produces the popular MBS 
shows, “Official Detective,” “Under Ar- 
rest” (for Pharmaco) and “There’s Always 
a Woman,” by John Haggart, starring Pat 


O’Malley. On NBC television network, he — 


produces “Barney Blake, Police Reporter,” 
crime thriller. Its 35.9 rating makes it one 
of television’s four top shows. If it con- 
tinues in the fall, it will be a free-lance 
market. 
* * * 
BUCHANAN & CO., INC., 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y. 


John R. Sheehan, radio and television 
director of this advertising agency, consid- 
ers new and different program ideas well 
outlined for both media. Material must 
have a finished, professional approach, If 
format requires written scripts, include a 
sample script. If for television, script should 
be in video script form. Enclose self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. Mr. Sheehan 
was former radio chief at the State De- 
partment in New York and served at radio 
and television stations. 

* * * 
FMA SLOGAN CONTEST, 101 Munsey 

Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

FM Association, FM broadcasters’ HQ, 
has a national contest for a slogan best ex- 
pressing FM’s superiority as a broadcast 
medium, open to all personnel of FM radio 
stations with FMA memberships, Awards 
are offered by J. N. (Bill) Bailey, FMA’s 
executive director, and Lee McCanne, vice 
president, Stromberg-Carlson Co. 

FM (Frequency Modulation), deemed 
the finest aural broadcast system, is pre- 
dicted to replace AM, standard broadcast 
method. FM rids static, station interference 
and averts dial crowding. It has the same 
range, day and night, and renders richer, 
finer tone. There are 600 FM< stations in 
300 U. S. communities servicing 65,000,000 
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MORE SALES 
For More Writers! 


We have made and will make the 
first sale for new writers. Will you 
be the next one? Your story, article, 
novel can be profitably placed in one 
of our many markets in the world’s 
largest publishing center. 

If you are satisfied to work till you 
make the first sale, we shall work 
with you. Our expert, friendly help 
will show you the way. No, you 
aren’t going to click, if you write the 
first manuscript and treat it like a 
sweepstake ticket. If it’s in you to 
persist, plug and sweat, you are going 
to feel the thrill of that first sale and 
check like many others who have 
come to us. 

Our commission is 10%. Our fee 
to read, sell or criticize is $1 per 1,000 
words, up to 5,000 words—and it’s 
50c per 1,000 thereafter. For a 5,000 
word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our 
minimum fee. Each script should be 
accompanied with return postage. 

$4 for novels. Our need is urgent. 
Editors want first novels with new 
and refreshing ideas. Our first read- 
ing and letter of appraisal to you will 
be given on your novel for $4. It 
doesn’t matter, if it’s your first, 
second, or third novel, we have the 
markets and will sell it on a 10% 
commission basis, if it has any sales 
value. Be sure to pay the Express 
Charges on your shipment. If you 
ship by mail, be sure it’s First Class. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on economic, 
social and political problems are 
wanted, 

To make the sale, may we advise that you 
send your manuscripts now—and the more you 
send, the better we can work with you. After 


making two sales for you, we drop the fee and 
sell on a straight commission basis. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 








154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. ¥. 











COURSES—Only $5 


Teach yourself to write—and save 
$$. Clever new approach. W.F.W. 
sold in 1 week! Journalism—$5. 
Short-short story—$5. Textbooks 
FREE with each course. 


FOY EVANS Americus, Ga. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF READ EXTRA FIRST PAGE 
50c PER 1,000 WORDS MAILED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS POETRY, Ic A LINE 
PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS. 
ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
2200 WEST 65TH ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 











AUTHORS WANTED 


Established book publisher seeks good non- 
fiction manuscripts, especially biographies of 
famous persons. Royalty. 


THE PAEBAR CO. 
300-D. West 55 St. New York 19, N. Y. 








TALENTED 
AUTHORS 


Will Help You 


A Staff from Among the Best 
Writers In Hollywood 


Literary Critics — Story Analysts 


Story specialists, all masters in their re- 
spective writing fields. Published novelists. 
Writers with numerous story credits—novels, 
short stories, screen, radio, stage— 


Such are the high-calibre writers and critics 
who will redraft your manuscript, or advise 
and direct you, help you achieve success in 
your chosen profession—writing. All work is 
personally supervised by Mr. Ballenger. 


GHOST WRITING, any subject, from 
outline, synopsis, or idea. Novels, short 
stories, articles. No job too big. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. BOOKS ILLUSTRATED and 
PRINTED. Also sales assistance. 


Only manuscripts or ideas of real merit 
considered. Please write letter giving details 
of help required. Send manuscript if you 
wish. Mr. Ballenger will reply personally, 
and send his beautifully illustrated 3000-word 
brochure. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, California—Phone HI 0193 
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people; 1,160 station applications are pend- 
ing. 

The new slogan, to replace “Be Sure 
Your New Radio Has FM,” should tell 
FM’s real story—briefly but originally. Five 
top winners win Stromberg-Carlson FM- 
AM receiving sets, valued from $325 to 
$200. FMA, at above address, will provide 
entry blanks for all stations. Entries must 
be postmarked by August 31; awards to be 
presented at FMA’s Second Annual Con- 
vention, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 27-29. 


* * *% 
“LET’S TALK HOLLYWOOD,” Box 
100, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


This program, aired on NBC, Sundays, 
7:00 p. m. EDT, features a _ perma- 


nent panel of Hollywood experts—George ~ 


Murphy, MC-Moderator, Edith Gwynn, 
columnist, and Erskine Johnson — and 
movie guest stars. They ask provocative 
questions about Hollywood and its per- 
sonalities, sent in by listeners. 

Prizes to listeners whose questions stump 
the experts is the choice of RCA-Victor 
television sets or RCA-Victor Crestwood 
console radio and phonograph combina- 
tions. All questions used entitle senders to 
a year’s pass for two for any theatre desired. 
Send questions to above address. 

* * * 


RADIO RANDOMS 


Charles Denny, 36, gains radio’s top 
post—executive vice president of NBC. He 
joined last year as vice president, after re- 
signing as FCC Chairman. . . . Gustav 
Margraf, former NBC legal representative 
in Washington, is new NBC vice president. 
. . » NBC’s “Author Meets Critics” no 
longer criticizes books only, but jibes mo- 
tion pix, plays and mag articles. . . . Harry 
Junkin, Canada-imported director of NBC’s 
“Radio City Playhouse,” has big-time abil- 
ity. He wrote-directed “Long Distance,” 
gripping debut script. Series uses all origi- 
nals, pays $210. . . . Carl Beier’s documen- 
tary, “Sunny Side of the Atom,” is sole 
radio play in Mayorga’s “Best One-Act 
Plays—1947-8.” He’s with Ron Dawson 
Radio Productions, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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The Literary Story 


(Continued from page 17) 


into the minds of half a dozen people at 
once to explain what he is unable to show 
the reader, 

Since the material I was working with 
involved not a single story, but several, still 
too loosely bound together to be effective, I 
could not confine myself to one point of 
view throughout the book. However, I 
could, and must, find the person who could 
most effectively carry each episode, and 
must stay within his mind throughout that 
episode. 


WHEN I returned home from Bread 
Loaf, I set to work on the book once 
more. I soon found that changing and 
patching did nothing to unify it. The 
patches did not match the whole. The only 
thing I could do was to start at the begin- 
ning once more and work straight through 
from the single point of view. That was not 
as formidable a job as it may seem. Once 
the writer learns to handle the single point 
of view, he finds that his work flows more 
readily, the dramatic points are stronger, 
and he is more certain in his mind just 
where they lie. I rewrote the book in a few 
months’ time, and gave it to my publishers. 
And back it came to me again! This time 
there came with it a note from its reader, a 
writer herself, a woman whose work I had 
recently discovered with the excitement one 
feels at finding someone who has done the 
things one has always wanted to do. This 
writer was Caroline Gordon. I had sensed 
in her novels the mastery for which I was 
still fumbling. 

Mrs. Gordon did nothing to change my 
book in its essentials. She simply showed 
me how to handle certain technical prob- 
lems, and to develop my story more fully. 

First of all there was the problem of the 
flashback. That must come in very early in 
the novel, or the reader will be in the dark 
as to why the characters are doing the 
things they are. I had offered it all in a 
lump, as though I wanted to get it off my 
chest and go on with the story. I learned 
from Mrs. Gordon how to make it part of 








TOOLS FOR YOUR GRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technic......... $1.00 
There's Money in the Novelette.......... 1.00 
The Novel: Plan and Production.......... 1.00 
Enclosed Find Check: A Guide to Sales... 1.00 
tlow to Make Love in the Pulps.......... 1.00 
Basic Technic of Fiction................. 1.00 
Wee Matlery Teee j.'s... ioises 6s ssn wey 1.00 


HUGH L. PARKE WRITERS AGENCY 


389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 


A 








LITERARY TYPING 


J. E. Kelly said: ‘‘If it’s Medlyn, it’s perfect!’’? That 
was a year ago. Now he says: “‘It’s still perfect!’ The 
kind of job you—and the editors— want, at a price 
you can afford to pay! Rates begin at 35c per M. 
Special assignments solicited. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 








Honest, detailed criticism of your cartoon 
ideas by gagwriter who has appeared in 
New Yorker, This Week, MacLean's, etc. 
Send $2.00 and 20 Gags to: 


NICK KOZMENIUK 
10188—90 St., Edmonton, Alta., Canada 








Wanted 


*Writers of Fiction, Imaginary and Fantastic 
stories to produce short stories of 200 words 


or less. hibits 


WORLD'S COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 573 Columbus, Ohio 








WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY —are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNI agg — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR = PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been de Se WRITER 
AND RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pam mphlet 
"'Writing to Direct Order Only" 


WILL H. MURRAY 





5703 Broadway, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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“A Failure” Becomes Successful Writer 


“I had the urge to write and I 
wrote. But nothing was worth 
the paper it was written on. 
When I enrolled in the Palmer 
course, the literary fog quick. 
disappeared. I sold a story »e- 
fore I was halfway through and 
I have sold numerous wr ‘tings 
since.” — Stephen Kerro, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Maybe You Too Can 
Increase Your Income 


Are your stories selling in the right places, at 
the rates you expect? Are you satisfied with the 
quality of your writing? Do you have plenty of 
ideas? 





You may be in the same situation as Edith 
Powell Wortman, of Albany, Georgia, who 
writes: “Before taking the Palmer course I knew 
nothing about fiction or article writing. All I 
possessed was the urge and a battered old type- 
writer. Since completing the Palmer course I 
have sold short stories to several publishers (one 
to Deb for $125), also several technical articles, 
based on my own writing experiences, to writers’ 
magazines, and many short articles and fillers. 
These sales are only a beginning. I’m now work- 
ing on a paying basis, thanks to Palmer Institute.” 


Endorsed by such famous authors as Rupert 
Hughes, Katherine Newlin Burt, Gertrude Ather- 
ton and Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Palmer training 
is basic training for highest pay writing in all 
these fields—short stories, novels, mysteries, maga- 
zine articles, newspaper features, and radio pro- 
grams, 


FREE BOOK Shows How 


To find out how Palmer In- 
stitute may help you .28 a writer, 
send for free book, “Th ¢ Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’ which 
gives details of proven home- 
study method, plus case Ro 
of successful students. Send t 


Palmer Institute of pater, 
1917 


Est. 
° veterans 
Member, National Home 
Study Council 


Desk J-88, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE 
1680 N. Sycamore 


BOOK 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-88 


Please send me free illustrated book ‘“‘The Art of Writ- 
ing Salable Stories,”’ explaining how our training helps 
writers increase their income. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


Mr. 
Ye ee oe 
Miss 


VETERANS 


This course 


approved for 


training. 








Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 


Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 











my story, how to send my people back in 
memory to the thing the reader must know, 


People do not simply remember. Some- 
thing stirs memory, a sound, a smell, a 
voice. An apple falls from a paper bag 
onto the ground, and a man remembers 
his childhood and apples falling in an or- 
chard. Or a man passes a bakery in a city 
street, and the smell of hot bread brings 
back his mother’s kitchen and his mother’s 
face, and for a little while he forgets where 
he is and sits at a pine table waiting for the 
bread to come out of the oven. 


In my book it was necessary to explain to 
the reader that Ellen’s husband, Frank, 
embittered, cruel and stubborn, had once 
been a gentle and reasonable man who had 
stirred her heart and her imagination. In 
order to tell the reader this, I must let 
Ellen remember it. I did let her remember 
it—but in the wrong way. She had started 
out, on a cold and windy day, to find Frank 
and tell him something he did not want to 
hear. As she fought her way over the 
muddy field, I let her remember the sort of 
man Frank had been when she married 
him. But there was nothing in the picture I 
had drawn of the wind and the treacherous 
mud to remind Ellen of sweeter days. Her 
whole attention would be on fighting the 
wind and keeping her footing in the mud 
and on how she would tell Frank what she 
had to tell him. What she remembered was 
right, but she remembered it at the wrong 
time. 

My problem was to find the thing which 
would start the flood of memories. I found 
it in a scene which took place later that 
evening, Ellen was sitting with Frank in the 
silent house, listening to the sound of the 
ancient clock ticking in the hall. The 
silence, the creaking tick of the clock re- 
minded her of something. At first she 
could not remember. And then suddenly it 
came, the memory of a summer night by a 
lake, and herself and Frank listening to the 
creak and tick of the oarlocks of a boat tied 
up at the dock. It was the memory of his 
courtship, 

Another thing Mrs. Gordon taught me 
was to “render,” rather than tell my story, 
to make the reader not only understand but 
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feel and see and hear what was going on. I 

must not tell the reader that a woman was 
beautiful. I must describe the woman in 
such a way that he would come to his own 
conclusion that she was beautiful. 

In describing Ellen on her way to find 
Frank in the first chapter I had said that 
she was cold and that she hated the wind. I 
must show the reader how she hated the 
wind; I must make the reader feel cold 
with Ellen. I must render, rather than re- 
port, the scene and Ellen’s painful journey. 

As soon as I started reworking it, I real- 
ized that I had only half imagined the 
scene. It had been easier that way, of 
course. I had subconsciously balked at the 
gruelling effort of living that scene myself 
in order to understand it. When I did begin 
to live it, I discovered many things that I 
had not known about it before. 

Ellen would begin to sense the wind and 
the cold even before she left the house. 
Through the window she would see the sky 
with its ragged gray clouds, and the tossing 
trees, and the patches of dirty snow on the 
ground. She would see, and understand the 
sort of weather she was going out into. But 
when she stepped out of the door, and be- 
gan to fight her way across the yard, the 
visual impression would vanish. In action, 
in struggle, we are least conscious of seeing. 
Ellen would only feel. She would feel the 
impact of the wind, and the slipperiness of 
the mud, and the water that splashed onto 
her legs from the puddles. She would 
cringe and shiver and hurry on to the shel- 
ter of the barn. I did not need to tell the 
reader she was cold or that she hated the 
wind. The reader would know it. 


With what I learned from Mrs. Gordon I 
put the finishing touches on my novel. The 
Macmillan Company approved it, and publi- 
cation was started immediately. 


I was over four years writing that novel 
. . . learning the things a writer is not born 
with. I began late to learn. It was only 
chance that I found the people who would 
teach me. And I have not learned all that 
there is to learn. But the next novel will be 
easier to write because I shall know a little 
better where I am going, and how to get 
there. 





WRITE for RADIO 


The highest paid industry 
in America 


Thousands of new stations, AM and FM, 
need your material and program ideas. 

Freelance programs pay up to $2,000 for a i 
single play. Our market reports give full in- 
formation on these shows. 


TRAINING DOES PAY 


E. Packard: Now writes for J. Durante 


L. Wilson: Wrote 57 programs for ‘'Friendship 
Train."’ 


G. deMille: Earned $11,813 writing for freelance in 
his spare time since enrolling with us. 


"Turn YOUR Spare Time Into Air Time" 


For particulars on how you can become a 
professional radio playwright by studying at 
home 


WRITE TODAY TO 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 
Studio F—1233 No. Vine St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expertly — Promptly 
Professional secretary — free carbon — extra first and 
last page. 


50c per 1,000 words — 40c over 10,000 


BETTY MONFILS 
14910 Cedargrove Detroit 5, Michigan 











Are YOU listed as a 


e FEATURE WRITER 
e PHOTOGRAPHER 
e REPORTER 


in the DIRECTORY OF FREE 
LANCE WRITERS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHERS? 


This important directory goes to every 
editor who purchases manuscripts and 
photos. If you are not already listed, send 
stamped envelope for details to: 


M. LEONARD SINGER CO. 
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49 Monticellow Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J. 
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Women’s Magazines 


The American Baby, 258 Riverside Drive, 
New York City 25. Beulah France, R.N., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use material for new and expectant 
mothers only. Want helpful well-written articles 
by experienced women or men who are or 
expect to be parents, 750 to 1000 words. Articles 
by physicians wanted. Use some very short 
verse, but pay only with free copies. No fiction 
or photographs. Report in one week. Payment 
on acceptance for articles by physicians; Yac a 
word, on publication, for other articles.” 


The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th Street, 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. Urban S. Adelman, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use snappy jove stories implicitly pointing a 
moral. Also features on home subjects, child in- 
terests and children psychology. Buy poetry from 
16 to 20 lines, and photographs. Report in two 
weeks, Payment is 3c a word and up and $3 to 
$5 for poems.” 


Fashion, 627 Dorchester Street, West, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. Betty Hughes-Koren, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
are seeking stories different from safe, sure, trite 
fiction that is usual stereotype for women’s maga- 
zines. Will use reprints of good stuff from Amer- 
ican books without Canadian circulation. Buy 
three pieces a month, about 2000 to 4000 words. 
No serials. Also use medical, travel, ‘how to’ and 
humorous articles appealing to modern career girl. 
Do not buy photographs and very seldom use 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c a 
word, on publication.” 


Good Housekeeping, 57th at Eighth Avenue, 
New York City 19. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
use short stories having narrative strength, expert 
characterization, style; length flexible, quality 
high. Also two-part stories with same require- 
ments, length not exceeding 50,000 words. Buy a 
limited quantity of short poetry. Query editor re- 
garding articles. Not in open market for photo- 
graphs. Report in ten days. Best rates, on ac- 
ceptance.” 
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Harper's Bazaar, 372 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22. Mary Louise Aswell, Fiction Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 60c a copy. “We use outstanding 
and distinguished short stories; length immaterial. 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report in two 
weeks,” 


Holland’s Magazine, 3306 Main Street, Dal- 
las. 2, Texas. Charleen McClain, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short 
stories of 1500 to 4000 words and short shorts 
of 800 to 1200 words. Currently well stocked on 
short stories but in the market for short shorts. 
Buy non-fiction articles of interest to women, 
and photographs, but very little poetry. Report in 
about two weeks. Payment is 3c a word and up, 
according to merit, for short stories and 5c a 
word for short shorts, on acceptance. Non-fiction 
is 3c a word and up, on acceptance ; photos taken 
into consideration in determining rate of pay- 
ment.” 


Household, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas. Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
stories of family appeal up to 5000 words, and 
short shorts. No serials. We are pretty heavily 
stocked with fiction. Also use articles dealing with 
housing and family life, but we do not care to 
consider any articles without previous corre- 
spondence. Buy photographs only in connection 
with articles, and very little poetry. Report in one 
to four weeks. Payment is 2c a word minimum, 
on acceptance (usually around $200 for a full- 
length fiction story) ; 50c a line for verse.” 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City 23. Frances Maule, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Official 
publication of the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. “We 
use thoughtful authoritative articles on trends in 
employment for women, new opportunities for 
women, problems confronting women who work 
for a living. Also articles on current social, 
political and economic issues—national and in- 
ternational. Buy photographs and poetry from 
4 to 16 lines, but can use up to 24 lines. No 
fiction. Report in one to two weeks. Payment 
is $10 to $35 for articles and $2 or $3 for verse, 
on acceptance.” 
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FINAL NOTICE---$1,000 MORE! 
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Through my Annual Beginners’ Contest you can 
earn the leading agency sponsorship you need to 
compete with experienced professional writers. The 
same help that made possible, through the years, 
checks for my clients like those shown above—sales 
to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL, AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, COLLIER'S, 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, DOUBLEDAY and DUTTON 
is available to you—free—if you win one of the 
eight monthly prizes in my Annual Beginners’ Contest. 


During August, last month of my 3 month Contest, 
| will select the 8 new writers whose manuscripts in- 





Eight More Prizes Worth $1,000.00 





Ist Prize: My help 
2nd Prize: My help 
3rd Prize: My help 
4th Prize: My help 
Sth & 6th: My help 
6th & 7th: My help 


August is your last chance 
to earn leading agency 
help— FREE. 8 more new 
writers will receive free 
prize periods of profes- 
sional help during August. 


*Prizes computed o 











The Beginners' Contest is open to all writers who have not 
sold more than $500 worth of manuscripts during 1948. To 
enter, submit at least 3,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for 
agency service at my regular criticism rates to new writers, 

ich are $1 per thousand words for the first 5,000 words of 
any manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Minimum 
fee, $3. For these fees you receive detailed analysis, sug- 


A; Lire 1 £ 


*Total value of prizes each month..................0eeeeeeee $1000 


Indicate CONTEST EN 



























dicate the most promising commercial possibilities and 
will give them my help as indicated below, entirely 
FREE, except for my regular agency commission on 
sales. 

Book Authors: Through the years, | have placed 
more first novels and first non-fiction books than 
I can begin to mention. | am receiving so many 
calls that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad 
to see your book lengths, mystery, straight novel 
or non-fiction. There's a nominal charge of $5 
for initial appraisal and comment. 


on 500,000 words submitted within | year (value)....$ 500 
on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months te 250 
on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)... = 


on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)... 0 
on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00)......... 50 
on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50)......... 25 


n the basis of gresege length manuscript of 5,000 words each. 
RY on your submission. 


gested revision and experienced marketing of salable manu- 
scripts. My sales commission is 10%. And Remember—tell me 
about yourself when you send me your manuscripts as my 
selling authors did. Let me show you the salable material in 
your own background—by my selection of the specific markets 
best suited to your own potentialities. 


iterary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Hume 


Famous Speedwriting system. an et ~ 

symbols; no machines; uses 

lea easy to write and transcribe. Fast Se enacanion for a fg 

Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used in leading 
ces and Civil Service! Write for free booklet. Speedwriting, 

Saee. 6708-8, SS West 42nd, New York 18. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, Prompt, Dependable 
50c per 1,000 words—one carbon 
Mimeograph Quotations 
KAY FERGUSON 


Lake Geneva, Wis. 


















304 Haskins St. 








IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
_ tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
rienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FC R READING and report on short story manuscripts. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


In a recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “. 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now ... we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We’re shopping for 
sure-fire stuff ... And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room .. . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish . . .’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays 
fewer scholarly studies.” 





WE tuinx the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 





Ir your Ms has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll | 
publish it. For a free copy of We Can 
Publish Your Book, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 


One Spruce Street New York 7 

















Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Bruce and Beatrice Gould, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use short stories from 4000 to 7500 
words, one-shots from 15,000 to 30,000 words, 
and serials from 70,000 to 90,000 words. Also 
use articles from 2000 to 5000 words. Buy 
poetry, but photographs are rarely bought and 
only in conjunction with text. Report in about 
two or three weeks. Payment on acceptance.” 


McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City 17. Otis L. Wiese, Editor-in-Chief. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use short stories from 3,000 to 5,000 words, 
novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words, and 
one-shots from 20,000 to 30,000 words. Most 
desirable stories are those reflecting contemporary 
emotional, marital, social and economic prob- 
lems of American women. Less desirable are 
stories about children, animals, rural life, racial 
or religious problems, historical periods. Im- 
portant that all stories be feminine rather than 
masculine in approach. In front-of-the-book sec- 
tion there are usually two feature articles written 
on special assignment, which run approximately 
4000 to 6000 words in length. We have also 
added two new features which might properly 
be called editorials. One is approximately 400 
words, the other approximately 1200 words. 
These lead articles are done by outside writers, 
but in most cases the idea for the article orig- 
inates here and is assigned to the person we feel 
is most competent to carry it out. We are always 
receptive to ideas for articles, but prefer to have 
these submitted in the form of a memorandum 
or outline. Buy poetry and occasionally photo- 
graphs.” 


Mademoiselle, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. George Davis, Associate and Fiction 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.50 a 
year. “We use unformularized, quality stories 
from 2500 to 4000 words. Use articles, but 
prefer to be queried about an idea before seeing 
an article. Occasionally buy photographs to 
accompany fature material, but hardly ever use 
poetry. Report in one to three weeks. Payment 
on acceptance.” 


Today's Woman Magazine, 67 W. 44th Street, 
New York City 18. Geraldine E. Rhoads, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use short stories from 3000 to 6000 
words and novels of 20,000 words. Want fiction 
to entertain the young married reader, mirroring 
contemporary life. The magazine is receptive to 
new and offtrail situations and themes in the 
problem story, but the fiction editor is also eager 
to see good storytelling in which action, adven- 
ture and humor capture the reader’s intergst. 
Also use short articles up to 800 words and full- 
length articles up to 3000 words, offering enter- 
tainment or help to the young married reader. 
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in one week. Good rates, on acceptance.” 


Tom Breneman’s Magazine, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City 17. Theodore Irwin, 
Eidtor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use light, humorous articles on the 
homey side; inspirational pieces based on per- 
sonal experience; personality articles including 
those on little people who are rendering dis- 
tinctive services. Length, 1500 to 2000 words. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is about $100 for 
1500 word articles, on acceptance.” 


The Woman, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17. Dorothy M. Johnson, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use factual informative, dramatic articles; con- 
troversial and provocative articles when obtain- 
able. We stay away from advice and soul- 
searching (except by doctors and psychologists) 
and avoid the ‘you’ approach. Each issue con- 
tains a condensation of a book, usually a novel, 
but we use no original fiction. Photographs are 
bought to illustrate and for picture stories. No 
poetry. Report in a week unless manuscript is 
being held for consideration. Payment varies 
with material, on acceptance.” 


Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. Mabel Hill Souvaine, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy. “We use modern, good 
human interest stories of quality, 2500 to 5000 
words. Overstocked on stories of and about 
children, also reminiscent type. Also use hu- 
morous and human interest articles, 1800 to 2500 
words. Occasionally buy photographs but almost 
no poetry. Payment depends on article—no word 
rate.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen’s Magazine, 726 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Ray Scott, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Labor magazine. “We 
use fiction stories, preferably 4000 to 6000 words. 
Report in a week. Payment varies.” 





Buy poetry but very seldom photographs. Report . 


MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
12 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


Constructive, practical, prompt 
PROFESSIONAL criticism of Mss. Individualized 


PROMPT assignments for beginning and 
advanced writers in courses. 
INDIVIDUAL Personal collaborations. Mar- 
TRAINING FOR  _=—keting Help. Free — — 
report on Booklengths an 
WRITERS Phos 
RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter, 60c per 
1000. Poetry 6c per line, minimum $1.00. Write for 
information upon courses, collaborations. 


ALL MSS REPORTED UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P.O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








EDITORS AGREE 


that a well typed manuscript aids in selling. My work is 
neatly, accurately, and promptly done. All work mailed 

flat with carbon and your original. Minor corrections in 

spelling and punctuation. Extra first and last page. 


50c per 1,000 words le per line poetry 
ALWILDA WITMAN 
961 Nocta Street Ontario, California 








MAKE MONEY AT HOME BY MAIL! 


Others are doing it. Why not you? Write today 

for FREE details and interesting literature on 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME BY MAIL! 
AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS, DESK 35 


ellmore, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor editing. 
Free carbon, 50c per 1000 words. 


REGINA MIKUCKI 
4310 W. Berteau Ave. Chicage 41, Ill. 








WRITERS! 


NOW AVAILABLE TO THE 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER: 
A medical research service backed by years 
of writing. editing and research in the medi- 
cal sciences. 





CLEAR YOUR MEDICAL FACTS! 


EDITORS ARE CRITICAL! 


Accurate description of symptoms, valid account of treatment methods, recoveries or complications 


which are medically plausible add REALTY and SALEABILITY to your story. 


RATES: 


$10.00 per story problem including answers to 
any number of questions on the basic subject. 


Complete bibliography furnished. 


Just tell your editors, "I cleared these facts with— 


MEDICAL RESEARCH BUREAU FOR AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


Myra C. Johnson 1406 North La Salle Chicago 10 
Detailed reply within two weeks 


Medical Consultants 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual criticism given by a selling 
writer. Editing, revision, ssiliiieailien on 
short fiction, articles, radio scripts, plays. 
Ghostwriting. 

Criticism fee: $1 per thousand words to 
5000; 50c per thousand thereafter. 
Prompt service. 

Free reading and report on novels. Sales help. 
Write for folder 
5002 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 




























Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line; 
prompiness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 
STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 

P. O. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 












SHORT STORY WRITING 


How te aw what to write, and where fo sell 


Our Short Story Py St Juvenile Writing, 

icte Writing, ersinention, and others, offer errs 
criticisms; frank, honest, practical advice; real teachin 

For fui particulars and a sample copy of the ‘s 
MON’ THEY, write tod to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 




































CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to "dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day, for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to 10c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal 
part-time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a "must" for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record. 


$1.00 
All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


1006-A Elizabeth St., Dept. D, Anderson, S. C. 
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Our Army and Our Air Force, 30 Beechwood 
Road, Summit, N. J., has suspended publication. 


Western Trailer Life, 3160 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Milton C. Hill, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use articles dealing with trailer travel, trailer 
living, trailer maintenance, trailer housekeeping, 
etc., 500 to 2500 words. Also use human in- 
terest photos related to manuscripts submitted 
and short poems of two to four stanzas related 
to trailer living and travel. No fiction. Report 
in two or three months. Payment is Yc to lc a 
word, on publication ; $3 to $5 per photo.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The American Field, 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill. William F. Brown, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 20c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
use stories of game and shooting in the United 
States and Canada, real and fiction, 1500 to 
3500 words; principally hunting upland game 
birds with pointing dogs. Also use articles on 
breeding, rearing, developing and training of 
hunting dogs, up to 2500 words. Seldom buy 
photographs or poetry. Report in ten days. 
Payment varies, on acceptance.” 


American Lawn Tennis, 35 W. 53rd Street, 
New York City 19. John M. Ross, Editor. 
Issued 15 times yearly; 50c a copy; $6.00 a 
year. “We will consider articles, not exceeding 
1200 words, on various subjects connected with 
tennis, instructional articles by competent .-teach- 
ers or professionals; profiles of players, officials 
or other personalities ; articles dwelling on some 
of the more historic events in tennis history, 
such as famous matches, etc.; tennis as it is 
organized and played in foreign countries. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction. Poetry used must 
be high quality and humorous, in New Yorker 
style. Report in ten days to two weeks, Payment, 
on publication, is 34c a word except when ar- 
ticle is featured, then up to $50; $4 to $6 for 
photos, on publication.” 


Bowling Magazine, 2200 N. Third Street, 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. E. H. Baumgarten, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use articles on bowling personalities, new pro- 
motional ideas in bowling, etc., 500 to 1000 
words. Pictures to illustrate articles are also 
desirable. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in 10 to 15 days. Payment is 
2% a word, on acceptance.” 


Game Breeder and Sportsman, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City 23. Captain Amos L. Horst, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use practical material on propagation, 
stocking, and management of game birds, ani- 
mals and fish, 1000 to 1500 words preferred. 
Also fur bearers, which are closely allied to our 
wildlife programme. Buy photographs with 
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articles. No fiction or poetry. Payment is $10 
per page, after publication.” 


The Hockey Digest (formerly Canadian Sports 
Digest), Room 7, 15% Richmond Street, East, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Phil Stone, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use all types of hockey articles up to 2500 words. 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Payment is 
lc a word, on publication.” 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, 
Editor. Issued 10 times yearly; 50c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We use popular natural history 
articles with illustrations, 1000 to 2500 words. 
Query editor before submitting. Groups of re- 
lated Nature pictures are bought. Also buy 
poetry, but are currently overstocked. No fiction. 
Report within one week. Payment is 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Outdoor America, 31 N. State Street, Chicago 
2, Ill. Bud Jackson, Editor. Issued ten times 
yearly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles on conservation in general. No fiction, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 24 hours. 
No payment; material is either contributed or 
written by staff.” 


Outdoors, 136 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. H. G. Tapply, Editor. Issued monthly; 
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20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use very little 
out-and-out fiction; mostly true narrative. 
Length, 2000 to 2500 words, with short-shorts 
of 1000 to 1500 words. Article material covers 
a wide field; how-to-make-it, conservation, new 
developments and theories in fishing and hunt- 
ing, etc. Buy photographs, but no poetry. Re- 
port in a week. Payment is approximately 5c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Rod and Gun in Canada, 1410 Stanley Street, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. K. Marshman, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use 1500-word articles on actual experiences of 
practical sportsmen in Canadian woods and 
Canadian waters. Stories of hunting and fishing 
in Canada only. Occasionally buy action pho- 
tographs. No fiction and seldom buy poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is approximately 
lc to 1¥%c a word, on publication.” 


Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. Henry Lyman, Editor. Issued 
weekly, May through October; monthly, No- 
vember through April; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use stories on Atlantic coast salt water 
fishing, mostly factual, not over 2000 words. 
Also ‘how to’ articles on salt water fishing. Buy 
salt water fishing photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in a week. Payment is by arrangement. 


Skating, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Theresa Weld Blanchard, Editor. Issued 





Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE f@ PAY 


I want to contact new writers interested in 
cashing hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each month. No previous experi- 


ence necessary. Send 
postcard for information. -FREE = 


INFORMATION 


Saunders M. Cummings 


468-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

























""First-rate . . .an important key to magazine sales."' 
—R, W. Lowndes, Ed. Dir., Columbia Pubs., Inc. 


PULP FICTION by Robert Turner 


former editor, Popular Pubs., Ace Mags.; former agent; 
whose own stories appear in Collier’s, Shock, Toronto 
Star Weekly, Romance Western, Super Sports, Dime 
Detective, etc. 

Price: $1.00 — Direct from 


QUALITY HOUSE, Publishers 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N, Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 
plays—20c per Sage. Poetry lc a line. 

words; 55¢ over 10,000 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


6346 Jefferson Ave. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 


Hammond, Ind. 








ARE YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 


We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
manuscripts and our best efforts to try to have your 
manuscripts opishes. Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5,000 
words; over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 50c per theusand; 
10,000 to 40,000, $7.00: full-length novels and plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typed 20c per page. 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Rrive New York 32, N. Y. 















WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 

and where to = ae REMEMBER only a selling car- 

toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 

Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 
today. 


coin. 
DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 





Sell the Stories 


You Write! .44 














YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish al] doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
Steady progress to regular sales. 


This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award, 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 








Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
Editor” and coupon for free analysis of one of my 


NAME. 
PULL ADDRESS. 
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monthly, November through June; 50c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “All of our articles and illustrations 
are furnished to us free of charge by sports 
people who are actively interested in figure skat- 
ing.” 


Sports Afield, 405 Second Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Ted Kesting, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use stories of 3000 words and articles on outdoor 
activities related to hunting and fishing, 2500 
words. Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report 
in one week. Top rates, on acceptance.” 


The Woman Bowler Magazine, 2946 W. 
Montrose Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Georgia E. 
Veatch, Editor. Issued 10 times yearly; 15c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use features on bowling 
celebrities and other celebrities who bowl. Oc- 
casionally buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Payment is 5c a line, but we have so 
far secured all material without paying for it.” 


Picture Magazines 


Hit!, 105 E. 35th Street, New York City 16. 
George Shute, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.40 a year. “We use humorous and 
news photographs. No fiction, articles, or poetry. 
Report at once. Payment is $6 per photo, on 
publication.” 


Laff, 105 E. 35th Street, New York City 16. 
George Shute, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.40 a year. “Same requirements and 
rate of payment as Hit!” 


Look Magazine, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17. Daniel D. Mich, Executive Editor. 
Issued bi-weekly; 15c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
“We use human interest stories in all categories, 
preferably stories which can be told with picture 
technique. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in a week or ten days. Good 
rates, on acceptance.” 


Comic Magazines 


Fawcett Comics Group, 67 W. 44th Street, 
New York City 18. Wendell Crowley, Short 
story editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 
a year. “We use 1500 word short stories of 
various tyypes, but most of the work is done on 
assignment locally. Report within a week. Pay- 
ment is $25.00.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Western Folklore, University of California 
Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. Archer Taylor, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; $4.00 a year. “We use only 
collected folklore; tales, ballads, proverbs. We 
print discussions of folklore, and occasionally 
illustrations. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in one week. No payment for articles.” 
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Poetry Magazines 


Py ; 
‘ions The Garret, 1316 Superior Ave., N.E., Cleve- You CAN WIN | 
Rockwood, Editor. x 


re land 14, Ohio. Florazi 
sKat- Issued quarterly; 60c a copy; $2.00 a year. — 
“We use poetry exclusively. Report in one week. Our students are ergs. Cash, Cars, 
No payment except prizes.” Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
mith, Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
<3 The Lantern, 62 Montague Street, Brooklyn, Watches and other tempting Prizes 
He N. Y. C. B. McAllister, Editor. Issued quar- E 
500 terly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use poetry You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
only. Report in 30 days. No payment except a neg 
port caeen”* learning the Secrets of Winning from 
the “School of the Stars"—the School 
W. Modern Bards, c/o Pegasus Studios, 1309 | America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
E. Payne Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Flozari in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 
eis Rockwood, Editor. Issued 3 times yearly; 75c 
ling : copy — a —_ a ord —_ # aa Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- 
Oc- ers of International Fellowship o odern - 
or Bards only. Report in two weeks. Send self- est SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
$0 addressed stamped envelope for details about TEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the finest 


it.” membership. No payment except prizes.” Winning Help for the biggest contests 


now on. It's yours for the askingl 
The Notebook, Lock Box 5804, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued quar- 


16. terly; 50c a copy; $1.75 a year. “We use poetry ~ 4 EPH ERD SCHOOL 


- and news of poetry and poets. Articles are staff- 

and written. Report in ten days. No payment ex- 

on neon Ma DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
- 7 PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Reflections, Box 145, Hartwick, N. Y. Mary 
M. Hamilton, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 


16. copy; $1.00 a year. “In addition to poetry, we 
7 a use articles of interest to the poetry world, not YOUR MANUSCRIPT 














and in the nature of reports of what others are doing. typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond 
Want constructive articles, tips on presentation, 50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words. Free 
the everlasting do’s and don’ts. Occasional para- Carbon—extra first and last page. 

ork graphs on song and lyric presentation are ac- VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 

tor. ceptable. Prefer not over 500 words. Report in 17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 Detroit 3, Michigan 

ar. two to four weeks. No payment except prizes.” 

ies, ‘a ‘ ja 

ee | : i Reject 

or Popular Mechanics and Science Wri ers ejec gs 

a Magazines The Magazine of Selected Rejects 


We Print Stories the Other Publishers 
Would not Buy! 
DETAILED, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM GIVEN 
WITH EACH PUBLISHED REJECT STORY 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10. Perry Githens, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 




















et, are interested in articles dealing with new things sax! 
ort with emphasis on intriguing mechanical or sci- ny Oy My 
20 entific angle—new ways to make and do things. © Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them 

of Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- From Getting Rutted. 

on port in about one to three weeks. Payment $2.50 a Year—Sample Copy 10c 
ay- depends on length of article and number of WRITERS’ REJECTS 

photos.” 243 W. 4th St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N. Y¥. 

NEWS, PUBLICITY AND FEATURE WRITING 

ua Here is an interesting designed to aid | publicity chairmen, news and feature writers. If your 
or. goal is magazine fiction or articles, our course 1 give you a solid foundation and a push in the right 
1 direction. Detailed helpful criticism given with each ay end you start writing with the first lesson. 
uly Regardless of the type of writing you wish to do, our Basic Writing Course will aid you in developing 
Ve the easy flowing. condensed style so necessary to the successful writer. Drop us a postcard for details. 
ly Box 294 NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATES Santa Monica, Calif. 
”» 
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ATTENTION: 
BUSINESS EDITORS 


If you need a Washington letter, or other 


Washington coverage, call on a longtime 
professional ... 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 


3925 Benton Street, N. W., 
Glover Park, Washington 7, D. C. 





Let a typist with 12 P ny experience in typing, 
editing and proofreading type your manuscripts. 
Corrections in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
Manuscripts proofread before returning. 


Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed fiat. Fifty cents per thousand words. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
808 Ohio Street Walkerton, Indiana 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 


SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDO\GRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 8, Texas 


HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to Editors’ requirements: ac- 
curately, neatly, promptly. One carbon copy, 
50c per thousand words. 


GRACE TRIPP 


Fyler Road Chittenango, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a F 

ILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, W.D., Miami 33, Fla. Author of HOW 
TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 








PATRONAGE SYSTEM 
$17.50 


cost—query 
E. A. MARTIN, 43 Sumner, Hartford 5, Conn. 











Trade Journals 


Advertising @ Selling, 9 E. 38th Street, New 
York City 16. Roger Barton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
articles on trends in advertising and selling; new 
methods; original ideas. Length, 1000 words. 
No photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is 2c a word, on publication.” 


Building Magazine (formerly Buildings and 
Building Management), 427 Sixth Avenue, S. E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Charles A. McCaleb, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use articles on new or improved ways 
of ‘construction, maintaining and modernizing 
office, loft and commercial buildings. Buy pho- 
tographs. Report in 24 hours. Payment is Ic to 
2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Canadian Automotive Trade, 481 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ont., Canada. R. Pepper, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use articles on automotive service 
and repair management, advertising, relations, 
and technical articles. Buy photographs with 
articles. Report in ten days. Payment is lc a 
word and $2.50 per photo, 30 days after accept- 
ance.” 


Coin Machine Review, 1115 Venice Blvd., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. Walter W. Hurd, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 50c a copy; $5.00 for two years. 
“We use articles strictly related to coin-operated 
machines ; news and features, 500 to 1500 words 
in length. Best to query on feature articles. Also 
query regarding photographs. Report in two to 
three weeks. Payment is 50c per column inch, 
following publication.” 


Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third Street, N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. Bruce Moran, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
material suitable to the subject matter: Soil 
conservation, agricultural leaders of the state, 
new plants, exceptional records from the use of 
commercial fertilizer on crops, interviews with 
leading farmers of the county or state on 
their success with the use of fertilizer. Need 
correspondents in every state and in all larger 
towns with chemical plants. Pictures are wanted 
with every story. Pay good rates and special 
bonus for feature articles.” 


Display World, 1209 Sycamore Street, Cincin- 
nati 1, Ohio. R. C. Kash, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with window and interior display 
of an outstanding nature. Writers should always 
query editor before submitting. No photo- 
graphs. Report in a week. Payment on publi- 
cation, rate depending on article.” 


The Eastern Dealer, 1094 Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. Grant Wright, Editor. Issued 
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monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with farm equipment, retailing 
problems or observations. Fiction, usually 1000 
to 1800 words, is accepted if it applies to the 
farm equipment field. Buy photographs, and 
prefer that material be submitted with photos if 
possible. Report in two weeks. Payment is 12¢ 


a word, on publication.” 


Farm Equipment Retailing, 1014 Locust Street, 
St. Louis 1, Mo. A. S. Merrifield, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25¢ a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on farm equipment merchandising ideas. 
Buy photographs. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 25¢ per column inch.” 


Fleet Owner, 90 West Street, New York City 
6. E. L. Barringer, Editor. Issued monthly; 50¢ 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use feature articles 
on maintenance of automotive fleets, approxi- 
mately 1500 words. No photographs. Payment 
varies, on acceptance.” 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
M. J. Deyell, Editor. Issued monthly; 20¢ a 
copy ; $2.00 a year. “We use short articles based 
on actual experiences with bees. Also articles, 
around 1500 words, on beekeeping. Buy pho- 
tographs. Payment is $6.00 per page, on pub- 
lication.” 

Journal of the American Oil Chemists’ Society 
(formerly Oil and Soap), 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. R. T. Milner, Editor. Issued 





monthly; 50¢ a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
articles based on original research in oils and 
fats. Authors are all chemists. No photographs. 
No payments. 

Tobacco, 15 W. 47th Street, New York City 
19. Reuben R. Thompson, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 50 to 
100-word news items, covering trade; dealers, 
salesmen, jobbers, manufacturers, exporters, ware- 
housemen ; personals, brands, business, short in- 
terviews, obituaries. Articles for special issues, 
1000 to 1500 words, only on order. Photographs 
bought only on order. Report at once. Payment 
is 20c the 13-em printed inch and 25c for 17% 
ems. Special rates on special articles, only by 
editorial requests.” 

Wheels, American Car & Foundry Co., 30 
Church Street, New York City 8. Joseph W. 
Rice, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. “We use arti- 
cles, 1500 to 1800 words, on progressive railroad 
techniques, methods, ideas showing leadership; 
progressive railroad individuals who are con- 
cerned with betterment of relations with railroad 
customers, employes, communities, and stock- 
holders ;. general carbuilding techniques, ideas, 
interests. Want three to four photos per article. 
Buy cartoons of carbuilding nature, not too much 
emphasis on railroading. Photographs bought. 
Report in three or four weeks. Payment is 3c a 
word, on acceptance; $10 each for finished car- 
toons and $2 each for photos.” 





DETAILS 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


200 S. 7th St., Dept. 15 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising —— and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for the September 
issue must reach us by August 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
erearind numerology, - astrology, national 
riendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











FOR SALE—15-room Colonial in beautiful setting, 
seven acres, on main highway. $12,000. Terms. 
Potential buyers invited to vacation here at regular 
rates. Old Homestead, Merrimac, Massachusetts. 


WE WILL BUY short stories, helpful hints, Wash- 
ington column, authentic tarm articles, cartoons. 
All must have rural flavor. Box Y-1. 


MAGIC, ERASABLE TYPING with new Del-e-tape 
typewriter ribbon. Eradicate whole lines without 
marring. paper or leaving trace. Black only. $2.50. 
Give make and machine. Gregware, 36 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


HIDEOUT WANTED—Reformed bank robber, pick- 
pocket, bushwhacker, cowpuncher and sea captain; 
plan murder, write fiction. No young love! Private 
room, meals and place to set up ciatterbox. Cheap. 
Prefer stream or lake, mountains, woods of Cali- 
fornia _or Western state. Capt. Walt R. Bethel, 
2704 College Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


SMART SHOPPING SERVICE — Special occasion 
clothes or accessories purchased or made. Box Y-9. 


CINCINNATI CARTOONISTS, WRITERS—Enthusi- 
asm for work is waning. Feel that partner with 
whom to compare, cooperate, or compete, would be 
stimulating change. Call Bark Yeatts, GR 2705, 
after 6 P. M. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1948 YEARBOOK. Seventh 
annual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WDI, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English or foreign languages) accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free 
Prospectus. Kleinman, 1735-N Bronson Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 








TIRED? A retreat plus all conveniences; close to 
everything. Desire collaborator and home manager, 
Jack Adler, Clatskanie, Oregon. 


“COIN OF THE MONTH CLUB.” Each month’s rare 
coin selection given free with orders. Nelson Coin 
Exchange, Box 346, Rye, N. Y. 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspondence. 
Your mail received and forwarded promptly. Low 
monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free details. 
Arlington, 131A West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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PLOTS!! SHORT-SHORTS; SHORTS!! The volume 
of initial and repeat orders received since January 
necessitates curtailment of this advertisement un- 
til backlog is reduced. P. O. Box 477, Phila. 5, Pa, 





LUANA: Please write Joe. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THIS. Typewriter ribbons ($1.00 
quality) 60c each, 3 for $1.50. State make and 
color. Carbon paper, black 84x11 in, 4-lb. wt. 
100 sheets for $1.90, 50 sheets $1.00. Cash orders 
postpaid. M. K, Keene, Dover 3W, Pa. 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your paper 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk Topics 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced English 
teacher help you in presenting your views on vital 
subjects. Roliin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 

YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE. Containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy, 10c. Emcee, WD, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago 23. 


CARTOONS DRAWN to your gags, your name 
signed as artist. Trial offer $2.00. House of Car- 
toons, 756 Fayette St., Washington, Pa. 





WANTED—Interesting job requiring administrative 
and organizing action without chatter. Box Y-8. 


WRITERS DIG BOOKS, FICTION—Send four cloth- 
covered books and $1.00 and four clean fairly re- 
cent books will be promptly forwarded. La Forrest 
Antique and Hobby Shop, 45285 Grand River Ave., 
Box 139, Novi, Michigan. 


INTEREST IN FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT? Dollar 
rings directory, listing firms in oil, manufactur- 
ing, mining, etc. Sample forms and directions, For- 
eign Service Institute, Drawer 3980, Miami 25, Fla. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
You need “Handbook Of Emotions”! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 





$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


USED BARGAINS. Imstruction books and _ courses 
bought, sold, rented and exchanged. Send for 
Writer’s List and details. Smith Instruction Ex- 
change, 84 Washington St., Peabody, Mass. 





SUN & FUN Magazine—tThrilling outdoor pastimes, 
unique money-making hobbies, profitable ideas for 
writers; 10c. Penneteber, Box 141, San Marcos, 
Texas. 


WHO ELSE’S BIRTHDAY falls on the same day as 
yours? Send birth-date and 25c for long list. 
Research, 508 E. Broadway, Brownfield, Texas. 


HANDICAPPED STUDENT WRITER needs type- 
writer. Any standard machine that leaves clean 
typed line will do. Can pay two dollars monthly 
for low-priced used machine. Write O. C. Staats, 
Groveland, Florida. 


POETS! Your poems beautifully illustrated in water- 
colors for framing. Hand-lettering. 9x12. $1.40. 
Craft Studio, Box 4718, Sta. E., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR TEN CENTS: Sample copy “Amateur Camera 
Journalist & Feature Writer.” Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown 1, Tenn. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD., 1508 
South Homan, Chicago 23. 








YOUNG MAN, 25, single, with excellent career and 
future, away from friends and family, welcomes 
correspondence, Interests: psychology, music, 
writing and things unusual. Box Y-6. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 
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EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, WRITERS—Need good re- 
write man? Retiring protessor wants homework, 
Peter Rose, 2905 Suncrest Drive, San Diego. 


CHARACTER READING from handwriting. Detailed 
Anauysis, $3.00. Short, $1.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 
436 Harper Ave., Urexei Hill, ra. 


ATTENTION, COMEDIANS AND HUMORISTS: My 
compiete arsenal of choice, one-line “heckler- 
squelchers,” insults, slurs, ribs, waeezes, and em- 
cee quips; $1.00, “You'll be robbed, to be sure.’ 
Buster RKothman’s Gag Retort Supply Works, 10 
W. 22 St., Bayonne, N. J. 


RUBBER STAMPS—Signature, line, stock speed and 
oignmity your work. Card brings price list. D. V. 
Collins, 7510 Fifth Avenue, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


ONLY A HALF-DOLLAR! Stamps accepted. Pocket- 
size treatise, “How To Win Prize Contests,” chock 
full of ideas. Prizes in abundance. Free: regular 
25c good-iuck charm. Address ‘‘Contest Gold,” 
ogy | —— Mgr., 1006-B Elizabeth St., Ander- 
son, S. C, 


WHERE TO FIND 25 perfect specimens of modern 
short story in the Bible. Send 25c to Research, 508 
E. Broadway, Brownfield, Texas. 








GIRL trying to locate copy ae book entitled “Pre- 
sented in Leather.” Box Y-5. 


ENGINEER-WRITERS—Sc A WORD offered by ad- 
Verusing agency serving national accounts in con- 
struction field. Need factual news-type data on 
engineering .-" for possible advertising and 
publicity use. On assignment basis only. Outline 
quaiifications in short letter and address inquiries 
to Box A-5. 


SELL anecdotes, jokes, letters, recipes. $25 to $100 
offered, New list of markets now ready. Send $1. 
H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
lots from pub:ished stories without plagiarizing. 
olio shows how, Solves piot proo.ems. rcrice ovc. 

Also short features that seli quickly; where to get, 
how to write, where to sell; 25c. Writecraft, 
Steger, Illinois. 


STARTLING $1.00 BOOKS: “Destruction of World;” 
“New History of Jesus Discovered;” “How Miracle 
Shrines Cure.”” World Press, Columbia City, Ind. 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS PLANNED and executed 
for authors. Inquiries invited. Hal D. Steward 
and Associates, 1740 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON penEwes 
—Year’s supply, 50c. Hirsch, Spring Valley, N.Y. 


veneer WOOL YARN KITTENS—“Persian” Lim- 

e Kittens. Children love them. $3.50 

postpaid State color. Hobo Jane Sams, 1426 No. 
Ave., Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 























DID SACHER-MASOCH put his writings into 
reality? Gentleman desires correspondence on this 
fascinating subject. Box Y-2. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
terme discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
arjorie Davidson, Laceyvilie, Penna, 








CARTOON IDEAS written by experienced gag- 
writer. Elm Studie, 1606 Semple Ave., St. Louis 
12, Missouri. 


“WRITERS!” $ for you. List of Markets and Buy- 
ers, 50c. Free list of items wanted. Katherine 
Kristek, Box 96, Verona, Mo. 


VARIETY! Mail us one to six books you don’t 
want. We'll send you same number different 
titles. Just pay postman $1.00. Research, 508 E. 
Broadway, Brownfield, Texas. 


AMATEUR WRITER-GRADUATE MASSEUR, needs 
money to expand present health institution. A-1 
references. Wri Mana “ ssage Clinic, 


318% College, Springfield, 















MUST YOU LIVE in the city next winter? Like 
a small, comfortable housekeeping suite in writer’s 
home—ground floor, private entrance—looking out 
7 Cape Cod Bay? Riding Lights, North Truro, 

ass, 


POETS—1i101 cash markets for all kinds of poems— 
25 cents. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Tex. 


PSYCHISM, SPIRITISM, OCCULTISM — Factual, 
non-sectarian. Unique material. 30 pp. magazine, 
ROUND ROBIN, 3615 Alexia Pl., San Diego 4, 
Calif. Copy 35c. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Send 10c for interesting 
articulars and entertainers’ humor magazine. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book, ‘‘505 Odd, Successful Enterprises,” 
free. Work home. Expect something odd! Pacific, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


CHICAGO WOMAN ARTIST, POET, wishes in- 
spirational contact with those of creative, artistic 
bent. Box B-4. 








WANTED, agent to sell religious novel. Furnished 
cabin, ee fishing, twelve monthly, for writers. 
Anlouisa Pearson, Autaugaville, Ala. 


IF YOUR STATE OF MIND is not conducive to 
happiness, write about your case to: Dr. J. P. 
Von, Human Relations Counselor, retired Psychi- 
atrist, Winter Park, 








WANTED: Collaborators eugenics, world peace; in- 
terested ghost-writing, manuscript revision. 
Theodore Dufur, 4012% Portola Ave., Los 
Angeles 32. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT in shape. Prepa- 
ration 14 different types of manuscripts. $1.00 
Writers’ Service, Box 166, Parsons, Kans, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA sets on hand, new cost $50.00, 
for quick sale $30.00. World Scope Encyclopedia 
10 books ca.led by publisher 20 volumes Book 
of Knowledge $25.00, 20 volumes 1918 edition 
Home and Chool Reference Works, 1924 edition 
11 volumes in excellent condition $20.00. La 
Forrest Antique and Hobby Shop, 45285 Grand 
River, Box 139, Novi, Mich. 


LADIES. Who will be “Angel” to good-looking, un- 
attached author, 35, writing his second novel? 
Wiil dedicate book to you. Box Y-7. 











57 MARKETS for Greeting Card Verse, 25 cents. 
Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas, 


$1.00 BRINGS MY BOOK of verse and letter telling 
how I published at my own expense and made 
Cora Wallace, 4311 N. Francisco Ave., 





profit. 
Chicago. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
= may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
ome or office, in a new Duplicating Service for 
Cartoon-Ad-Service, 





advertisers. Particulars Free. 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





SELF-SYNDICATE your own columns, cartoons, 
verse, fillers, ‘stories, articles, comics—to a chain 
of newspapers. That’s how O. O. McIntyre and 
others got started. Up to $5.00 a day for each 
paper. Over 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U. S. 
and Canada. New 5,000-word folio compiled by 
our staff, “How to Self-Syndicate Your Own - 
terial,” is the most complete work of its kind. 
Includes Self-Syndicate Procedure, Rate Schedule, 
Sample Agreement Form, Specimen Letters to 
Editors, 100 Idea-Sources for Newspaper Features. 
Make the established syndicates notice you! 
Complete folio $2.00 postpaid—refunded if re- 
quested. Distribution limited. Order now. Ameri- 
can Features Syndicate, Desk D-88, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 





GENTLEMAN. 40, invites intelligent correspondents. 
Box 1963, Chicago 90. 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
roup has new copies for 
—— Address Betty 

son Ave., New York 17. 


available. ee 
sale, $8, each set, 
Isaacs, Room 804, ma Ma 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Over 30,000 words, 10% discount. 

FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 

Orinda 2054 


12 La Cintilia Avenue Orinda, California 





$200 MONTHLY! I make this at home in 15 hours 
< week. $1.00 brings details. A. Olson, 710 
enna Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 





NEW YORK Magazine Representative Available— 
will place publications on New York newsstands— 
commission basis. All offers considered. Box Y-3. 





3%” TALL YARN DOLLS with pig tails or curls— 
for sweaters or coats—50c postpaid. State color 
hair. Hobo Jane Sams, 1426 No. Dak. Ave., Sioux 
Falls, So. Dak. 





CARTOON GAGWRITERS—Learn secrets that sell 
my stuff to top markets regularly. Send $1.00 to 
Philip Leeming, 3016 Meadowlark Place, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





HAVE IDEAL accommodation, inspiring surround- 
ings, with unlimited material for human interest 
literature, the result of 35 years of experience as 
Human Relations Counselor. Want writer com- 
petent to prepare MS. for publishers; matured, 
independent woman alone, healthy, mentally alert, 
liberal humanist, preferred. Write fully Dr. J 
Von, Winter Park, Fla. 


SAVE $2.75 Two-dollar gift book “Getting the Most 
Out of Life” plus seven months of the Reader’s 
Digest, all for only one dollar. Louis Golu- 
bovsky, 364P Rockaway Parkway, Brooklyn 12, 
New York. 





HARRY—You asked about Storycrafters Guild: I’m 
only one-third through their course and have 
already sold a short story and 4 articles. I'd 
say—enroll, Send me your new address. Marie. 





OOKLET, “WORKING YOUR WAY THROUGH 
COLLEGE,” $1.00 Discusses writing, cartooning, 
printing, Sg selling, etc Lee Dickinson, Box 
385, Hampton, Va 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 64, Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
Ss . Writecraft, with 12 years’ experience, edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerful plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, bal professi 1 outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your sto idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Steger, Illinois. 








LEISURE FOR WRITERS—Colonies or subsistence 
farms. Send two dollars for bulletins and infor- 
mation. Freedom Plan, Branson, Missouri. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS and Fillers sell zoatiy. Send 
25 cents for Details and Markets. Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





ENJOY “FOREVER AMBER’? Get list of 120 
books, 50c. B-127 Station E, Columbus 5, Ohio. 





SALTY? Writing a novel? Slim pocketbook? One- 
room Cape Cod studio, goog, running water, 
big Franklin stove. Riding Lights, North Truro, 

ass. 





BEGIN TO SELL! Three sheets of tips to writers 
—the little things you need to know in order to 
SELL! Why fumble? Unique “Begin To Sell” 
really tells you what to do and what not to do! 

1.00 postpaid. Inez M. Porter, “The Word Mill,” 
cKinley Avenue, Lake Erie Beach, Angola, N. Y. 














WRITER WANTED in Tucson, Arizona, white, 
American man. Must be food writer and have 
good health. To ghost and help make up a bi 
eight part Arizona western story. Story not all 
written, Writer knows just what he wants, three 
acts in each part, over two hundred thousand 
words. Western writer not necessary. Fiction, 
comic stuff, something new, extra amount of ac- 
tion. No easy, quick job. Pay half of profits, 
Writer trying. to write America’s greatest western 
story. In it America’s greatest western movie act, 
Write “G.H.,” 431 N. 4th Ave., Tucson, Arizona, 





WISH COLLABORATION with cartoonist. Have 
good gag situations. 1010 Montana, Coeur d’ 
Alene, Idaho. 





100 EARN MONEY AT HOME OFFERS, 25 cents. 
Homework News, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192644 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for authorship. All 
fields of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





PLOT SALABLE STORIES utilizing unlimited possi- 
bilities of eternal triangle. My circular shows you 
how. One dollar. Satisfaction or money back! 
Mel Leahy, 214 No. 14th, Denison, Iowa. 





HYPNOTISM FOR SABOTAGE: A Study in Psy- 
chiatry, 28 pages, 20 cents. “Damon Clowne,” 
P. O. Box 650, Berkeley, Colif. 





CARTOONISTS—GAGWRITERS: Let a professional 
gagwriter write you three original gags on any 
subject for $2.00 and tell you how he does it. 
This offer gre only until Sept. 30, 1948.) Muir 
Kenney, P. O. Box 168, New Albany, Ind. 





DRUGLESS RECIPES—“Each recipe worth its 
weight in gold.” Several recipes $1. Money-mak- 
ing ideas several formulas $1. Postpaid. Hobo 
sone Sams, 1426 No. Dak, Ave., Sioux Falls, 

e ‘ota. 





ADVENTURE STORIES—tTry one, you edit story. 
$1.00 each story. Gage, 21 Eldert St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 





HAVE YOU A PROBLEM?—I do not give advice or 
tell fortunes. My life work is Basic Meta-Physics. 
I show you the way—for a balance of man and 
God—in the body —essential to health, wealth, 
love, business, finances, vocation. ‘Personal 
Peace.” You reject it or accept it on a voluntary 
pay basis. David, P. O. Box 1859, Denver 1, Colo. 





BEST OFFER takes my 70,000-word Fairy Tale 
mss. Idea written in legible long hand. Box Y-4. 





SELL YOUR IDEAS. Current lists of markets: 
Producers, Motion picture; Radio agencies; Syn- 
dicates and networks; Television; Play publishers 
and Producers; Photography; Aviation; Cartoons; 
Poetry; Greeting Card Verse E- Religious; 
Book Pub. Canadian Markets; Song Publishers. 
Five lists for $1.00. Llea, P. O. Box 775, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





REJECTS KEEPING YOU DOWN? Get a fresh 
start. A new perspective. Booklet, “Fundamentals 
of Success,” $1. Nelson, Box 346, Rye, N. Y. 





“HARNESSING THE SUBCONSCIOUS.” Learn how 
to change failure into success. 732 Olivia St., 
Key West, Fila. 





UNINSPIRED WRITER seeks feminine collaborator 
and typist. Box Y-10. 
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My name is Jon Chinen—Lieutenant 
Jon Chinen—now living at 822 Arch 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan—and I’d 
like to tell you about the near-miracle 
that made me a writer. 

During the Italian Campaign a shell 
snafued one of my eyes; the other was 
weak from overwork. So there I was, 
bedded down but good. Singing those 
hospital blues. Right then I’d have said 
that the idea of me— me /—becoming 
a professional writer was nuttier than 
a fruitcake. 

I knew as much about Characteriza- 
tion, Dialogue, Motivation and the rest 
as I did about Einstein’s relativity. 

Then it happened! I saw, filled out 


' and sent in a coupon just like the one 


in this ad, And—presto!—back came 
the famous Storycrafters Aptitude 
Test. 

I took it. I sent it in. Mr. Palmer 
saw possibilities (he must be clair- 
voyant) and accepted me for the Story- 
crafters Guild course of training. 

Once I started the course I just 
couldn’t stop. It was so easy and fas- 
cinating. Mr. Palmer took a personal 
interest in me (as he does in all his 
students) and almost without realizing 
it I rapidly absorbed the principles of 
effective writing. And sooner than I 
would have dreamed possible I was 
chalking up actual sales! Profitable 
sales! Inspiring sales! In jig time I’d 


- sold $485 worth of stories and articles. 


Well, there’s my story. The reason 
I’m writing it is because—well, because 
I’m so deeply appreciative for what 
Storycrafters has done for me. And 
for this other reason! I feel that my 
experience may encourage some of 


FLAT ON MY BACK... 


A War Casualty — Yet Storycrafters Quickly * 
Taught Me To Write and Earn $485. <. 
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you who like to write, or imagine you 
would like to write—to send in the 
coupon as I did. You have nothing to 
lose, and everything to gain. 

Believe me, I know. 


Why not take Lieutenant Chinen’s 
suggestion P Mail the coupon and learn 
about Storycrafters superlative train- 
ing and lifetime guidance, conducted 
entirely by mail (airmail East of the 
Rockies). 

No cost or obligation unless you de- 
cide to enroll. If you do enroll and 
later are unable to ob- 
tain full value from 
Storycrafters, you may 
stop your training at 
any time without fur- 
ther cost or obligation. 
No agent will call. 


Frederick Palmer 


President of Storycrafters Guild. 
(Not connected with any other 
institute of writing since 1928.) 


HERE'S THE COUPON LIEUTENANT 
CHINEN MAILED. 
FILL IT OUT AND SEND IT TODAY! 








Storycrafters Guild, Dept. W-20 
5617 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Without obligation please send FREE psycho- 
logical Personality Quiz, Aptitude Test and details 
of Home-Study Creative Writing Course. 


Mr. 
BNO I ocescnnscicnetncsiescntegecinnnitnescsennadeniseuneipate satietiistitadiadaleali 
Mrs. 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 


Offers a strong personalized course in elementary and 
advanced poetics with new values in methods of attain- 
ment. Don’t miss this outstanding o»portunity in the 
Science and Art of Writing Poetry. Let our experienced 
writers, critics, teachers help you to improved production. 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


THOMAS M. BROADFOOT, D.S., Director 
632 Melba Street Dallas 8, Texas 








A MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


orrect in every respect. 
Good Bond. Pica Type. Minor Corrections. 
55c per thousand words 
a discount over 10,000. 
Sriginal Edited and Typed 
with Fun "inewien to Details, $1.00 thousand 


R. K. SHIPLEY 


Ist floor, 249 Se. 8th St. Phila, 6, Pa. 








KNOW-HOW IS THE MAGIC 


that lies behind success in Fiction Writing as else- 
where. And you can learn it. Send your story for 
individual ——_ by writer, plus practical guid- 
ance in story building. $1. 00 per 1000 words to 
5,000; 50¢ for each additional 1000 words. Personal 
help, singly or in groups, available to local students. 


STORICRAFT 








4418 Troost Ave., Studio City, Calif. Su. 3-7152 





MOST WRITERS Titipts more salable, Read 


MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY to learn how to take the best pictures, 
On sale at all newsstands—2S¢ 


22 East 12th St t 
MM : N I Cc A M Cincinnat! 10, ski” 





FAME? FORTUNE? FOOEY! 


We make no false promises. We criticize. edit and 
sell stories, poems, articles and books of hard- 
_s authors. 


Start your writing career sensibly—successtfully. 
Send TODAY for details. 


AUTHORS' AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 








Professional TYPING Accurate 


Spare (and spur!) your editor- publisher! Make your mss. 
professional—neat, accurate, correct in spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammar, expertly proofread, Pica type; good bond; 
free carbon, mailed flat with your original—promptly. 
60c per 1000 words, under 10,000; 
over 10,000, 55¢ per 1000 words. 
WIN SERVICE, Box 184, Winchester, Mass. 


POETRY © PROSE © CARTOONS 


In addition to poetry and cartoons a new market 
has opened for prose articles and stories limited 
to 1500 words. Materfal should be slanted to- 
ward humor, philosophy or pure fantasy. Editorial 
policy largely concerned with fostering a doctrine 
of moderation in the use of alcohol as well as 
tolerance and common sense in legislation seeking 
to regulate same. Lively non-related items also 








desired. What have you? 

Immediate readings and reports within thirty days 
THE BARROOM. POET 
SANDS HOTEL 
Miami Beach, Florida 


1601 Collins Avenue 
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By Leo Shull 


Ovccastonatty we get fan mail, 
which includes some of the following gen- 
eral items: 

“T sent my script to a producer and 
didn’t hear from him since July 1, 1902. 
Do you think I should write him a sharp 
note now?” 

“T want to send a producer my script, 
but it isn’t copyrighted yet. Should I first 
copyright it, or should I mail a copy to 
myself first, or what should I do? I don’t 
want it stolen.” 

“I sent him a full synopsis, and he hasn’t 
answered my postcard yet. What do I do 
now?” 

“He wrote me back that they don’t ac- 
cept unsolicited plays.” 

“T got it back with the marking on the 
envelope that no one by that name lives 
there any more.” 

“I’m tired of asking for my play back. 
I’m now ready for action: 

“1. Will you please get in touch with him 
and get it for me? 

“2. He doesn’t even have the courtesy 
to answer my letters.” 

This type of literature always leaves three 
people on the spot: 

(a) The author. 

(b) Leo Shull, liar, schmo, error ven- 
dor, etc. 

(c) Wrrrer’s DicEst, owner and oper- 
ator of the slave, Leo Shull. Wrrrer’s 
DicEsT worries about its readers; let a 
reader complain, and special delivery en- 
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velopes packed full of inter-office memos, 
cross reference data, date and time tables 
begin flowing across the continent. Our 
first inclination is to phone Aron Mathieu, 
collect to Cincinnati, but we always wind 
up groaning and muttering, tracking down 
the bottle neck. 

1. Producers move. Especially the day 
after they’ve produced a stinker. Some- 
times they leave forwarding addresses. 
Often their idea is not to. (Catch on?) 
Send a self-addressed envelope, and we'll 
try to make you happy and the producer 
un-. 

2. When a producer says he doesn’t read 
unsolicited scripts, he is telling you kindly, 
yours is ng; or what is more likely, he 
doesn’t like it, or can’t understand it, or he 
is looking for something else, often for 
something for his doll. 

One correspondent sent an accusing let- 
ter to this department that Bernard Hart 
seemed to be contradicting this depart- 
ment, because Mr. Hart does not read un- 
solicited scripts. 

We tracked down Mr. Hart, a young 
man with sharp tongue laced around a 
blunt cigar (he’s the brother of Moss Hart 
and is trying to hold up the family tradi- 
tion for acidity). We showed him the letter. 
He said: “I don’t remember the script, but 
I probably didn’t like it. I’ve found that 
it’s best to say I don’t read unsolicited 
plays; it saves me trouble. If I tell them 
I read part of it, because I always read the 
beginning of a play, I get an answer back, 
then I have to answer that. Soon I’m in 
heavy correspondence, so it saves me 
trouble.” 

Categorically we state: Every script is 
read in part; no one gets a script and 
doesn’t peep at it. Professional writers are 
aware of this and don’t pursue the matter; 
it saves energy. Producing a play is part of 
pursuing a passion, just like writing or 
acting. Some producers have a passion for 


comedy, or musical comedy—and so on. 


So much for the categorical statement. 
Copyright your play. It costs $1, takes a 
week, but you can send your play on its 
rounds anyway as soon as you’ve sent off 
your copyright application. A copyright 
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PUBLICITY 


Is a detour from fiction, but may be the answer while 
waiting for fiction stories to click. 

Send today for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 
STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D 


1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly and accurately, 50c per 1,000 words. 
Will make corrections in spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation. Carbon copy free. 


EDNA HOUSEMAN 
Jerseyville, Hil. 





Box 306 


E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 


Personal Attention 





CRITIC GHOST 
Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents. 
GABRIOLA ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA 














A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. 


PPP LOLOL rea 


New York 1, N. Y. 





NEW LYRICS. POEMS, 


Wi2ke))) ee 
if we accept yours, WE will 
publish, print and plug it- | 

_.- FREE OF CHARGE | 








No other organization makes it so easy for you to 
break into the High Pay Ranks of Lyric and elody 
writers. All you do is send your Lyric, Poem or Melody 
to Mr. Ross, president of Songwriters Advancement In- 
stitute, Inc. Mr. Ross has handled the exploitation of 
“Thanks for the Memory,’’ ‘‘One Dozen Roses,’ “Day 
by Day,” and many other big hits. When Mr. Ross re- 
ceives your manuscript, he will write you a letter of 
detailed criticism and advice. The fee for this service is 
only $2. There is never any other charge! If your manu- 
script is of superior merit, Mr. Ross will then use his 
contacts and experience and proceed to Pub'ish, Print, and 
Plug it absolutely FREE of CHARGE. Mr. Ross gives 
all this service FREE, because he profits as the publisher 
of a HIT, just as you profit as the writer. 


ACT NOW SEND IN YOUR LYRICS, POEMS, or 
MELODIES. Accompany each with $2 (CASH, CHECK, 
or MONEY ORDER). DO IT TODAY! 
. 1 
Songwriters’ Advancement 
Institute, Inc. 


Room 601 — Dept. F 
1619 Broadway, N. Y¥. 19. N. Y. 




















© This unique correspondence course, originated 

and conducted by a selling professional writer, 

gives you a well-rounded background in stage. 

screen, radio and television techniques, and 

affords you an opportunity to specialize in the 

playwrighting field of your choice. Send for free 
booklet today! 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES je — BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 


Box 333 Fairmont, Minnesota 








SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems to a thoroughly trained and 
reliable Composer. Free Examination. Send 
poems today. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 








MLL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Valley New Ulm, Minn. 





Dept. D 








* TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


™% WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
os trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
% for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
% 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 





doesn’t mean much in the theatre; practi- 
cally nobody will steal your play. Amateurs 
worry about this the most; it seems to be an 
occupational hazard of beginners. Don’t 
worry about anyone stealing your synopsis, 
in fact you’re better off if they do, because 
you'll get much more out of the thing if it 
is lifted, via lawsuits. Furthermore, no pro- 
ducer is interested in saving himself 7% in 
royalties, when he can have an author work 
years for him improving the play—every 
play needs lots of rewriting before it goes 
on; in fact a director can’t work on a play 
unless he has the author around. 

If producers don’t answer your letters, 
ditch ’em as a bad job. 

If a producer doesn’t return your script, 
it’s likely it is lost, that’s one of the waste 
products of playwriting; thus, never send 
out a script, unless you have at least one 
carbon copy. Usually your script will be 
returned in time for your great grandson’s 
confirmation. It’s all a matter of patience. 
In the theatre, every one is jovial about 
this matter except you and Aron Mathieu. 

If you want Leo Shull to retrieve your 
script, get me a dog license, and make me a 
union retriever. 

Also it might be a good idea to send re- 
turn stamps to the producer (aha, got you, 
eh?) 

This columnist is now engaged in trying 
to find a script for a fellow named Andrew, 
we’ve been working on it since 1942. The 
script was left in my office. 

Left in my own office, I mean. 

Do everybody a favor. Write your play, 
make six copies on thin paper, send two 
copies to an agent, one to the copyright 
office in Washington, keep one, send one to 
a producer, and give one to your girl to 
show off. 

Then start writing your next play, 
immediately. 

* * * 


This is a good spot to start the second 
section of this elegy. 

Write about something you have a pas- 
sion for, that your soul is full of, that you 
are bursting to tell. No matter how weak 
your construction, you will set the reader, 
producer and leading actor on fire. 
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We need plays like that today. The thea- 
ter is falling into genteel atrophy. It’s been 
a decade since people have leaped to their 
feet shouting and crying. It’s too bad that 
writers get worn down by the years and 
years of toil, so that soon they are writing 
polite drawing room comedies, like Philip 
Barry, S. N. Behrman and the like. 

There is one fellow who is creating pas- 
sion, and doing it without dialog, in fact 
doing it with feet: the dance director 
Jerome Robbins. We pity all those who do 
not live near New York and can’t see the 
Mack Sennett sequence in “High Button 
Shoes,” or the sleep walking scene in “Look 
Ma, I’m Dancing.” This is wonderful thea- 
tre. It left us in ecstasy. This is what the 
stage was invented for. It’s master 
craftsmanship. 

The theatre activity is starting early this 
season. Furthermore, producers are more 
unorthodox, have their minds open to ex- 
perimentation, new forms and ideas. It’s 
due to the great amount of experimenta- 
tion that went on last season, what with 
the Experimental Theatre, run by the 
American National Theatre and Academy, 
and that new group, New Stages Inc. 

It may be a good idea to list the people 
who are in motion at present, those who 
have been optioning a lot of plays, or en- 
gaged in backing many of the new ideas. 
Even if these fellows haven’t produced any- 
thing, they are valuable to the theatre for 
they are giving it tempo. 

T. EDWARD HAMBLETON. 1430 
Broadway. 

This man is an indefatigable producer of 
new and novel plays; he gets them hot out 
of the experimental laboratories and pushes 
them -into a professional B’way theatre, 
spending from $25,000 to $100,000. He’s 
done it all season. He goes to every experi- 
mental show in town and out of it. He’s 
put his money into about five plays in the 
past five months. 

ALFRED STERN. 1430 Broadway. 

He too has thrown big sums of money 
behind experimental productions. Several 
times he has teamed up with Hambleton. 

NAT KARSON, 139 W. 44. 

He lives at A.N.T.A. He is a producer, 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles —— My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


LOWERED RATES DURING AUGUST 


on typing of book-length ae. Same high 
standard . . . careful, intelligent work, correcting and 
minor editing. 
@ New York Secretarial Service for out-of-town 
writers. Inquire. 

LYNNE LOVELACE 

Phone: WA. 8-4620 
720 West 170th Street New York 32, N. Y. 


FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


- - a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
ou pd reading them, you can learn to write them. 
*ve sold COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 
righted GAG-MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSONS. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
(Suburban to Chicago) 
Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably cannot do for 
yourself—help you sell your stories. Information 
ree. 

















Steger, Illinois 


FREE FREE FREE 


No reading fees. All writing handled on a straight 
20% commission basis. Send return postage and 
self-addressed envelope. 


AL GOTTLIEB 
1421 EAST 4TH ST. 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript a and orm egos on 
grade bond paper. Fifty cents— words. 

inor corrections, carbon copy. extra first and last 
page included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Ontario, Canada 


$1,200.00 


Paid Yearly to New 


SONGWRITERS 


Send us your songs and song poems without 
delay. Prominent Hollywood composers 
write the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets 
and professional recordings furnished. Full 
cooperation and intelligent guidance in the 
exploitation of your song. 

Send Your Song Material Today for 


FREE EXAMINATION— 
Or Write for Full Details. DO IT NOW! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-43, P. O. Box 670, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Tillsonburg 2 


























Beginners 


Only 
N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 


monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 





We invite you to reply at once. 





TERT CTU PSSEI AT ECSUCCSOSUSIOTOSCTOSSOTTO YT 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrol'ments. 


scene designer, movie director. He really 
creates new ideas. At the moment he js 
putting together a fashion show for the 
N. Y. Times. Before that he helped create 
“Ballet Ballads” one of the freshest show 
ideas we’ve seen in ten years. He has 
abandoned commercial show business and 
dwells in the depths of experimentation. A 
few years ago he directed and produced 
those big spectacles at Radio City Music 
Hall, where casts of 250 paraded the stage, 
and one show cost $75,000 to $125,000. 

S. EMERSON GOLDEN. 551 Fifth Ave. 

This fellow read a novel one day, bought 
the stage rights, gave a succession of authors 
$1000 writing fees, and spent two years 
trying to get a good dramatization. The 
book is “Mr. Adam.” Two years later (last 
week) he decided to drop the option, hav- 
ing spent $9,000 on rewrites; a day later 
he optioned another play. There are a lot 
of producers like him. They take years to 
evolve, but eventually they get there, like 
Lee Sabinson. 

LASSOR H. GROSBERG. 515 Madison. 

A very clever young man in his late 
twenties, an excellent producer with new 
ideas, wide open for unorthodox plays. 

WILLIAM KATZELL. 16 E. 58. 

Ditto for him. He has made his fortune 
from textiles and is spending it in the 
theatre. 

CHANDLER COWLES 
ZIMBALIST. 5 E. 57. 

These two young men introduced a new 
kind of theatre last season, “The Medium” 
and “The Telephone.” Very original. 

* 


# *% 


& EFREM 


It’s not too late to drop around to your 
neighborhood summer theatre, see a couple 
of shows, talk to the director or producer 
and feel him out on an experimental pro- 
duction of your play. If they won’t produce 
it, they may give a “reading” on the stage, 
under the guidance of the director. 





VETERANS 


The Writer’s Digest course in short 
story writing has been approved by the 
Veteran’s Administration. Your en- 
rollment will be paid for under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 
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BOOKS 


This month, the editors o 
ROGET’S THESAURUS 

and variety to his stories, 
arranged, easy to use. 


the DIGEST gpa recommend 
or the writer w 

articles 
All books sold on a money-back guarantee. 


o wants to add color 


and poems. Alphabetically 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Ret of Plain Talk. ............. $2.50 
Flesch 

Conc'se Oxford Dictionary...... 3.50 
Fowler 

Dangerous Words .............. 5.00 

hilip Wittenberg 

Desk Standard waaay Reackean 3.50 

Don’t Say It LS 
John B. Opdyck 

English Flinn mg Simplified. .... 1.50 
ames C. Fernal. 

ae 3.75 


John B. Opdyck 
Manual of Copyright Practice... 3.00 
argaret Nicholson 
Protection and Sacheting of 


Literary Property ............ 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Roget’s Thesaurus .............. 1.50 
a OO Et eee 2.50 
The «Sophisticated Synonym”’ 29 
The _ OS for a ae OO 


Underworld and Prison Slang. .. 1.00 
A. D. Freese 


Usage and Abusage............. 3.75 
Eric Partridge 
Webster’s Dictionary. . ere | 
IEE WOU cnn e cas e0cees 3.00 
dams 
a Re ree 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
The Art of ertenuing i hatatetastieate 1.00 
Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning....... 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the Mystery Story........ 5.00 
Howard Haycroft 
Modern Criminal Investigation . 3.50 
Dr. H. Soderman FF. FJ. 
O'Connell 
Oe, eee 2.00 


arie Rodell 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
| RRS Se Rare aes 2.75 
Burack 


JUVENILE WRITING 


How to Write and Sell } nee Walker’s Ryh Di 2.50 
yhming Dictionary.... 2.5 <n 
— a -- - 4.00 Nriting and Selling Greeting mien 5 ate 2 
_——. am Secrets......... 2.00 a ng cere serene 1.00 Seavigs You — See co 
Plead silage Writing Light Verse........... 2.00 - 3.00 
we Pou keciseomere 2.5C ick aed Avesta ~— ee TR . 
oe Juvenile Fiction........ 2.50 RADIO WRITING ——— Words..........+ 1.50 
itney , > F ; ve 
Writing the Juvenile Story...... 2.00 ae “ eens Aone 1.00 Writers: He Yourscives aoe 2.00 
Ralph Rogers Writers: Here’s How........... 1.00 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING ae A to Radio.............. 2.50 Mildred I. Reid 
The Magazine Article........... 3.50 Firth @ Erskine Writers: Learn to Earn......... 2.50 
Crawford a Speak and Write for 3.50 Mildred 1. Reid 
Maggsins a Writing. ...... 3.25 Malice ae a a Wola: —- z* ciee4 oan 
rennecke os Mildre 
eae = Om in Article Writing. ... 3.00 How toes for Te Television. ... 2.75 Writing Non-Fiction ... 3.00 
Robeson Bailey ; More by Corwin................ 3.00 Walter S. Campbell 3.50 
Writing and Selling Special Norman Corwin The hoe of Fiction.......... \ 
Feature Articles ............- 4.65 | Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 A. S. Hoffman 0 
Helen M. Patterson Josephine Niggli Writer’s Paper Kit oa 6.2 
MARKETS seen oadbenennunennaneesenesdanenaaouneenennoasaseniaael 
Edit & Publisher Ne WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
hetaw + ee: oll a. 50 Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 
POE AMPADOE. ..0 06:5 560 000000 RD AG Pe a A a ec ees ee 
fg rr 3.50 
Mathieu & Fones 
Writer’s Year Book ............ PIs eee eA ee yO Fe bak utes peated ae 
Mathieu & Dreifus F sake adil 
or nt nclose 
NOVEL WRITING 08 
Craft of Novel Writing......... Re ” eer eer eet 
I Fok a 2 ee ee ee FM ie a oe 
Technique of the Novel......... 3.50 RI pono an e> -+- ae “vider 
Uzzell City . OS eee 





Why Write a Novel............. 3.00 
ooajor 
Writing Novels to Sell........... 2.50 
L. D’Orsay 
PLAY WRITING 


How to Write a Play.... ...... 2.50 
inc. 
Tysoas © for Broadway....... 2.00 
Pointers on Tcindtie.. sais 
Josephine Niggli 
Technique of Screenplay 
CRs os club ctuiese sae 3.50 
ale 
Welte Wt DIP. <oinccnccssccces 3.00 
Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story. 1.03 


Wycliffe Hill 
101 Plots Used and Abused..... 1.25 
Plottin oe to Have a Brain 
hild Ee ces ftetote’s . 3.00 
Woodjord 
Plotto . Sean Sa 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Story Plotting Simplified........ 2.50 
eath 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writers: Let’s Plot........... 2.50 
Mildred 1. Reid 
POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 


Stanton A. Coblentz “ 
\rt and Technique of Writing 
Poetry : 2.50 
Clement Wood 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Ciement Woo 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.0 
Robert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems. 1.2° 
Anne Hdmilton 
seven Principles of Verse. ....... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Unabridged syening 
Dictionary ee . 3.5C 

Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified. . cis 

obert K. Buel 





Radio + de How to Write 


ST ee Be 9.50 
Art Monley 
Professional Radio Writing.... .. 4.00 


Albert R. Crews 
Radio News Writing and Editing. 4.00 
Carl Warren 
Radio Writing.................. 4 
Max Wylie 
SONG WRITING 
Art of Song Writing........... 
Al Dubin 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your Own 


$1.00 


Stories das Sula ay akee oltee $1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short Shorts ... 2.00 
Foy Evuns 
Narrative Technique............ 3.00 


Thomas Uzzell 
Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 


Blackiston 
Wee the Short Short.......... 3.50 
woo 
Writers: Try Short Shorts...... 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 2.50 
ampbeil 


Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 


Kammerman 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Art of Useful Writing..........$2.25 
W. Pitkins 
Best from Yank. . ~> Soe 


Characters Make Your Story. oa 
Maren E.wood 


Contest Gold ee 
Editor’s Choice. . os) Oe 
Alfred Dashiel 

Indirections ee: ; .. 2.00 
Sidney Cox 

Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 
Chas. Carson 

Making Manuscripts Salable..... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 

The Mind in the Making....... 1.50 
J. H. Robinson 

My Last Million Readers........ 3.00 
Emile Gauvreau 


The Process of Creative Writing. 3.00 
Pearl Hogrefe 











On orders mailed from Ohio, add 3% for Ohio sales tax. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English. to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money ‘at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


‘Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. On'y a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which I enclose $1.00. 











Writing the Sports Story 
(Continued from page 30) 


contest, he will have lost more than just a 
game—and will have won more than just 
a game if he wins.” 

Report within two weeks and pay Ic a 
word and up on acceptance. 

Columbia also publishes Sports Fiction 
and Super Sports, both quarterlies, and 
they have the same requirements as All 
Sports. 

Fiction House has five sports pulps, all 


at 670 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


All American Football, edited by Jack 
O’Sullivan, is issued semi-annually. It uses 
well-plotted, action-packed stories of the 
gridiron with realistic college campus'‘flavor. 
Girl interest is desired in the novelet and 
novel-length pieces. Stories of the pro- 
fessional gridiron are used occasionally, 
but collegiate yarns are preferred. Shorts 
2500-7000 ; Novelets 10,000-15,000; Novels 
16,000-22,000. No poetry, no photographs. 
Query editor on articles. Report in two 
weeks and pay Ic a word and up, on 
acceptance. 

Baseball Stories is another semi-annual 
publication edited by Jack O’Sullivan. It 
uses thrill-packed diamond stories with ma- 
jor and minor league settings. Shorts 2500- 
7000; Novelets 10,000-15,000; Novels 16,- 
000-22,000. Not in the market for poetry 
or photographs and prefer to be queried 
on articles. Report in two weeks and pay 
lc a word and up, on acceptance. 

Fight Stories, a quarterly, is steered by 
Jack O'Sullivan too. Uses 16,000-25,000 
word novels and 10,000-15,000 word 
novelets of clean, hard-hitting American 
fighters in fast-moving, dramatic tales of 
the prize ring, with the whole, wide world 
as settings. Short stories and articles are 
over-subscribed at present. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in three weeks and pay 
lc a word and up, on acceptance. 

Football Action and Football Stories are 
edited by Joe Callanan. Their requirements 
are exactly the same as those for All- 
American Football. 

Over at Magazine Management Com- 
pany, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y., 
Bernard Kaapcke heads the chain of sports 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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pulps. Buying markets there include: 
Best Sport, bi-monthly, uses stories from 
2000 to 15,000 words. For the longer stories, 
usually one of the major headline sports is 
treated. In the shorter lengths, which run 
up to about 6000 words, any sport of popu- 
jar interest may be used, including track, 
golf, and ice hockey. Report in two weeks 
and pay lc a word and up, on acceptance. 

Complete Sports, bi-monthly, wants 
stories about major sports. Lead novels 
run to 15,000 words, but best market is 
shorts to 5000. Pay lc a word, on 
acceptance. 

Sports Action. This bi-monthly maga- 
zine uses all lengths of material on major 
sports only. They pay lc a word and up on 
acceptance. 

Sports Leaders, bi-monthly, has the same 
requirements and rates of pay as Sports 
Action. 

The Popular Publications’ sports maga- 
zines are at 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. 

New Sports, a monthly, is edited by 
Joseph W. Quinn. It uses stories of head- 
line sports: football, baseball, tennis, hockey 
—mass spectator sports. The off-trail sports 
which interest individual players largerly, 
such as bowling, skiing, etc., will find very 
little market. Want novelets of 10,000- 
15,000 words; shorts of 4000 to 6500, and 
an occasional fact article up to 3000 words. 
The latter should preferably concern sports 
personalities in the headlines. Query first 
on ideas. Report within ten days. Pay Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance. 

Sport, edited by Ernest B. Heyn, is a 
monthly. A considerable portion of the 
feature material is ordered from well-known 
sports figures at present, and averages 2000 
words or less. Material covers all phases of 
athletic events, with emphasis on the most 
popular spectator sports. Best market for 
the free-lance is the “Sports Talk Depart- 
ment.” This is made up of gossip items 
about people in the sports world, especially 
the behind-scenes happenings. Advisable 
to query editor before submitting any 
material. 

Sports Novels is edited by Helen Davidge 
and is a monthly. Uses sports short stories, 
novelets and sport-action novels. Novels, 











WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


‘THE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Ghesting that Stands out 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller in re- 
ligious book stores. Two other books have sold 
10,000 copies. Consideration reading of your idea 
$1.00. Criticism if | do not accept. Extra charge 
for detailed work. 

"Writing for a Living’ 207 pages, cloth $2.50 


“How to Publish Profitably,'' paper 1.00 
“Atomic Short Story Technique,"' paper 1.00 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. ©. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 


50c per 1000 words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Les Angeles 28, Calif. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








WRITE ON TIME!—FREE! 


We're oRerieg | a free copy of WRITE ON TIME to all 
who send us $1.50 for a copy of THIRTEEN WAYS TO 
PLOT. A card ail bring you the book C.O.D. if you 
nag If not _satisfied, return book and your money will 

refunded. Keep WRITE ON TIME for your trouble. 
Short-shorts? $1.00 brings ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 
u 


Dept. -D Blue Ash, Ohio 








Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


ax te us a appear 
2 ape manu 


invite scrip FRE naine. 
ssammverions wit = retu ea ‘prompey ee found unav: valle ble. 
If accepted th will be submitted to reliable publisher. 
NEW WRITERS COME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE. RENSEB PRESS 


blished 
30 Church St., Suite “39 iew York 7, N. Y. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 
One Carbon Free 
50c per 1000 words 


EDITH M. McINTOSH 
549 W. Aldine Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 





SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 

GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet ‘“‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’? and our ai.-active offer. 

SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 
331 West 46th St. New Yor 19, N. Y. 








novelets up to 15,000 words. Shorts up { 
5000; odd lengths such as 7-8000 are 
ceptable. Reports in ten days and pays lea 
word and up, on acceptance. 

The Thrilling chain is located at 108 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. Leo Mag 
gulies is editorial director. 

Exciting Football Stories. Issued anny 
ally. Uses a 25,000-word lead novel, a 750 
to 10,000-word novelet, and several shof 
stories not over 6000 words. Stories 
about amateur or professional football ¢ 
any kind, or with strong football back 
ground. Report in ten days to two week 
and pay lc a word and up, on acceptance. 

Exciting Sports. Issued bi-monthly. Useg 
a 15,000-word lead novel featuring only 
baseball or football; 8000 to 10,000-word 
novelets; several short stories of any spo: 
not over 6000 words long. The “odd” sport§ 
angle especially desirable. No articles, pho 
tographs or poetry. Report in ten days t bo 
two weeks and pay lc a word and up, oa 
acceptance. 

Popular Football. Issued annually. Useg 
a 20,000-word lead football novel, an 8000) 
to 10,000-word novelet and several sho 
football stories not over 6000 words long, 
Stories are about football, amateur or pro- 
fessional, or with strong football backe 
ground. Reports in two weeks. 1c a word] 
and up, on acceptance. 

Popular Sports Magazine. 
monthly. 


Issued bie 
Uses a 25,000-word lead nove 
about baseball or football only, and severa 


short stories not over 6000 words. No arti 
cles, photographs or poetry. Reports in two 
weeks. 1c a word and up, on acceptance. 

Thrilling Football. Issued annually. Useg 
a 30,000-word lead football novel andi 
several short football stories not over 6000 
words long. Stories of amateur or profes- 
sional, industrial league, Army, Navy, oF 
Marine football. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Reports in two weeks. 1c a word 
and up, on acceptance. 

Thrilling Sports. Issued bi-monthly. Uses 
one 10,000-word novelet, two 8000 to 
10,000-word novelets, and several sho 
stories not over 6000 words long. All types 
of sports stories wanted—the “odd” sports 
stories especially desirable. 
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® THE SEAS 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
. ® 
ting Device 
A deck of cards which supplies plot proerees of at 
least 15( wrote each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOU LIMIT No two plots can be alike and 
ating, co ould —_ simpler to — al 
yourself, and have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE *PR: ACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
got merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 


ora jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each 
postpaid. 

. The Nature of the Short Story. 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
5. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of anaylses of the ‘‘formulas"' used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
Wo. I—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. ——— OF THE ‘'PULP'' ACTION 


You simr a de. 


Price—25 each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY 


Price 50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 
including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish to sell to the 
“quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER" WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Repri of a story from the book, ‘STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman’s 
Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis. 
Price 25¢c. 
WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














OF LITERATURE 


Embarking on a literary career without a good plan 
is like going to sea without a compass. The many, 
many D’Orsay clients who are now successful, and, 
some cases, famous, realized this when they started. 
We helped them set their course and saved them years 
of heartbreaking disappointments and many of them, 
no doubt, from failure which that disappointment 
would have made inevitable. 


Today they are in the magazines, on book shelves, 
on the screen, and directing the destinies of magazines. 


One of them, for example writes: 


“T have really enjoyed working in the Professional 
Collaboration Service. I sincerely believe it has en- 
abled me to learn a great deal about the art of writing. 
Thank heaven, your criticism was frank, to the point, 


and very helpful.” (*) 
Another client writes: 


“T have been too busy fighting deadlines these many 
months to write before now, although naturally I have 
thought of you many times. Briefly—I have been liv- 


ing by my typewriter exclusively since I worked with 


you.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 


If you believe in yourself, if you are sincerely 
anxious to become a consistently selling writer in good 
markets, act now. But act wisely. Use the same good 
judgment you employ when faced with a medical or 
legal problem. Get experienced assistance, If you are 
tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, write 
for the 40-page booklet, “The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” which is free on request. It gives details 
of how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 


designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the Criticism and Sales Service, 
and the Professional Collaboration Service, which you 
should investigate if you really want to learn the 
“tricks of the trade” so necessary to success. The 
terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author “The Profit In Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” 


($2.50); “Landing the 


Editors’ Checks" ($3.00): “Stories You Can Sell" ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($2.50), ete. 
KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 







































Weaiter’s DE Luxe PAPER KIT 


500 Sheets Hammermifl Bond Paper 8!/>x!1. 


This is standard manuscript paper, and the color is 
white. It takes erasure well, and is crisp. 


500 Second Sheets, 8!/>x!1. 


These are for carbon copies, and are yellow in color. 
They do not fade. 


100 No. I! Kraft Envelopes 


These envelopes will readily accept a 20 page story 
folded twice. They are 4% mches deep and 10% 
inches wide, and made of strong brown kraft paper. 
There is a deep flap, gummed. 


50 Manila 10x 13 Envelopes. 


Use these when you want to mail a story flat. These 
envelopes will accept a story up to 50 pages comfort- 
ably. They have a gummed flap. 


24 Sheets Carbon Paper. 


This is the finest carbon paper available, with a medium 
hard finish. Can be used for 20 copies. 


24 File Folders—Standard manila cardboard file folders to tuck away carbons. 
100 Paper Clips—for holding your own carbon copies together. 


Shipped in a strong cardboard carton, express paid. 


Price $6.20 


ONE TO A CUSTOMER 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


Ship me express prepaid one Writer's DeLuxe Paper Kit for which | enclose $6.20. 


Seer ree y ere ; ADDRESS...... 






































